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THE IMAGERY OF ASCENT-DESCENT IN VERGIL’S 
GEORGICS. 


To write a poem on the subject of Roman farming in the late 
first century B. C. Vergil had only to employ the realistic vocabu- 
lary of his subject and to arrange a decidedly objective mass of 
material so as to express its inherent unities, its manifold variety, 
and its due significance. The subject invited realistic descrip- 
tion; it needed only to be set in motion, animated by con- 
trolled exposition and judicious embellishment. The vocabulary 
of names and things was itself extensive and various, naturally 
“correlative.” The stock of rules, lore, technique, procedures 
was abundant, and abundantly intelligible. Main divisions could 
fall automatically into place: the soil and crops, orchards and 
woodlands, animals and pastoral care, and a special product— 
in this case the bees and their honey. Farming could be easily 
subsumed under these headings. 

Embarking on the project rather under official pressure than 
out of sheer inspiration, Vergil carried the work through to its 
completion over a period of some seven years. Modestly, but 
firmly, the concluding eight lines of the Georgics assert Vergil’s 
authorship and graciously indicate the ideal conditions that 
enabled him to write. Vergil’s signature here tells us that he 
ranks the Bucolics as a slighter work, in comparison, and admits 
none of the legendary dissatisfaction that haunts the “un- 
finished ” Aeneid. Nothing in the Georgics, furthermore, sug- 
gests that it in any way falls short of a poetic ideal, although 
the author does refer from time to time to the common difficul- 
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ties besetting the pursuit of such an ideal. Any reader of the 
text readily infers that Vergil has conscientiously undertaken 
the task of converting a mass of realistic and diverse material 
into poetry, has labored faithfully until the perfected work has 
taken shape, and won the reward of a masterpiece. 

I wish in this essay to show, primarily, how the imagery of 
the Georgics serves to verify further the perfection of Vergil’s 
art, and to show in particular, by means of an examination of 
one main device of imagery, that the literary quality of the 
Georgics is unified, extensive, and unique. By singling out a 
main pattern of imagery for special study I wish to remind the 
reader that such a pattern does in fact exist, having come into 
being when the whole poem was created, that its presence char- 
acterizes the imaginative unity of the work, that its singularity 
reveals the original nature of Vergil’s poetic sensibility. Many 
writers, to be sure, manifest a preoccupation with dominant pat- 
terns of imagery, while many others do not, or seem to be 
moving constantly from one sequence of images to another. 
Vergil definitely belongs among those who favor certain con- 
sistently developed patterns, and I think that much can be 
learned both about his artistry and about his spiritual outlook 
on life by the analysis of his imagery. In its consistency and in 
its extent we see illuminated the unity and the range of the 
author’s thought ; in its specific parts we find concrete evidence 
of the author’s disposition to select certain elements as primary 
to his unique style of composition. 

Generations of scholars have regarded the Georgics as a 
masterpiece, but remarkably little work has gone into analyzing 
and interpreting the genuinely poetic quality of the poem. Com- 
mentators have reiterated the whole idea that the poem is a 
convincing and eloquent statement of a very plain subject. Ver- 
gil’s power of inspiration has been taken for granted, or duly 
noted as breaking forth in given lines of great lyric felicity; 
his imagination has been warmly appreciated, but hardly touched 
upon. What we still stand to learn, I think, from reading the 
Georgics concerns not farming but the power of the creative will. 
Vergil’s instructions are spiritual, rather than merely manual, 
indeed much more spiritual than was perhaps first contemplated 
when he undertook the project. It is obvious that in moulding 
these 2,188 lines Vergil has miraculously brought to life the 
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sense of reality and the sense of beauty in simultaneous exist- 
ence. Hesiod justified agriculture, but Vergil glorified it. What 
Hesiod had made real, Vergil made desirable. Criticism and 
scholarship, therefore, may perhaps profitably combine their 
roles in an effort to discover the unique power this poem mani- 
fests and in calculating the consequences of an artistry that 
serves man in his capacity both as realist and as idealist. 

I would preface my main discussion with a few observations 
about Vergil’s imagery as a whole. His way of calling forth 
vivid pictures and of impressing them indelibly on the reader’s 
mind is a complex and subtle process. The far-ranging power 
of his mind, which enables him to go from the most general to 
the most particular conception at will, is perhaps one of the 
most outstanding attributes of his imagery. In such a famous 
line as the 


sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt 


mortalia. indicates the broadly implicit general class, lacrimae 
crystalline and explicit reality. A less familiar instance can be 
drawn from the Fifth Book of the Aeneid, in the Palinurus 
incident. Here Neptune first reminds Venus of the general im- 
plication of Palinurus’ sacrificial doom: 


unus erit tantum amissum quem gurgite quaeres ; 
unum pro multis dabitur caput.? 


The episode concludes, it will be remembered, with: 


“O nimium caelo et pelago confise sereno, 


nudus in ignota, Palinure, iacebis harena.” ? 


Here again, I would say, the imagery has ranged from the gen- 
eral implication to the explicit vision, although the intervening 
distance is less than it was in the case of mortalia and lacrimae. 
The critic might adduce many such examples from the Aeneid, 
considering the symbolic as well as specific effect of Aeneas’ 
shouldering the responsibility as he carries Anchises out of 
Troy * or, much later, lifts his mighty shield,* considering the 
relation of irarum and curarum to the context of magnoque... 


1V, 814-15. 3 TI, 707-25. 
2V, 870-1. ‘VIII, 731. 
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fluctuat aestu,> examining the effect of hoc opus, hic labor est as 
climax of the lines picturing descent and ascent. I offer but one 
further instance: 


stabant orantes primi transmittere cursum, 
tendebantque manus ripae ulterioris amore.® 


Here the configuration of the departed presents a perfectly spe- 
cific picture, but also the boundless poignance of their amor 
etches the vision on the mind in an unparalleled manner. Ver- 
gil’s imagery is in fact very much like those hands: finitely 
based, it reaches out forever toward the ultimate. 

I cite these examples at random merely to indicate the fact 
that Vergil, in his array of images, tends often to move from 
broad and generalized impressions to particular and precise con- 
figurations. Further examination of the Aeneid would, I believe, 
reinforce this statement. The phenomenon is recurrent in and 
fully distinctive of his art. Seen from close up in the Georgics 
this tendency will, I maintain, emerge as a customary condition 
of his art and introduce the reader to a unique device, the 
polarizing image. Elsewhere,’ I have discussed in some detail 
the fluent transition in imagery from broad implication to 
precise picture-making in the Georgics, and analyzed Vergil’s 
aesthetic habit of evoking total impressions and universal dimen- 
sions within his subject while at the same time dealing realis- 
tically with its sensuous contours. Whatever his subject, Vergil 
seldom abandons the lofty, synoptic view. He is always a seer. 
But his powers include keen eyesight as well as inspired vision, 
and in the Georgics, the subject very clearly requires the adapta- 
tion of both powers. It is therefore little cause for wonder that 
the effect I call polarizing should come into play. One of the 
universal dimensions of the subject matter of the Georgics, for 
example, is the phenomenon of transformation. Throughout the 
poem we become increasingly aware of it, and of the farmer’s 
mission, which is simply to transform the countryside, to adapt 
and change life on earth. A multitude of images in the poem 
picture, over and over again, the varieties of transformation. 


SIV, 532 and VIII, 19. 

®VI, 313-14. 

7 Dominant Themes in Virgil’s Georgics (Columbia Univ. dissertation, 
1954). 


‘il 
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Ultimately Vergil re-creates as a figure in the concluding epyl- 
lion, Proteus, the transformation archetype: 


ille suae contra non immemor artis 
omnia transformat sese in miracula rerum.® 


Another universal dimension of the subject matter of the 
Georgics is adumbrated in the relationship of the terms labor 
and opus. On the whole, a distinction is observed, while at the 
same time a connection is preserved, between the complementary 
visions of effort and achievement. Technique is carefully studied, 
to be sure, labor writ large on the pages of Vergil’s alluring 
almanac, but technique is viewed as having an end, work as 
having a result, labor as having its fruition. Means and ends 
are both held firmly in view by virtue of the poet’s manipulation 
of the labor-opus imagery. 

Finally, a third universal dimension of the subject, that of 
regeneration, takes shape as the poem progresses. Polarization 
of effect of course inheres in the very concept, and Vergil’s many 
and varied offerings of this reciprocal image fully authenticate 
the fact that he is deeply concerned with it. From the manifold 
images of regeneration, and from the total panoply of Vergil’s 
evocation, a kind of massive aesthetic truth emerges and bril- 
liantly illuminates a central phenomenon of life lived on the 
land. Vergil treats the imagery of regeneration in a truly 
inspired vein in the Georgics, never permitting it to lapse 
entirely from the reader’s attention, ascending through many 
stages, which are offset by catastrophic elements of contrast, to 
the climactic book of the poem. There, the scrupulous natural 
history of the bees is one whole and entire vision of generative 
and regenerative processes, the supernatural history of Aristaeus 
a story, of imagination all compact, about the legendary origins 
of regeneration. 

So much, then, for Vergil’s imagery as a general subject. I 
have tried to indicate that larger dimensions are omnipresent in 
the imagery and that the “ polarizing ” tendency deserves study.® 


SIV, 440-1. 
®Recent Vergilian scholarship says much about Vergil’s poetic art 
that indicates the need for a systematic study of his imagery. We have 
the always fertile suggestions of W. F. Jackson Knight, in his several 
works. We have the incautious but provocative method of R. C. Crutt- 
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I proceed now to the examination of one particular pattern, the 
imagery of ascent-descent. I do so not only to simplify pro- 
cedure but also because, in my opinion, this imagery predomi- 
nates in the Georgics. This appears to be the work wherein the 
pattern of ascent-descent plays its most effective part in Vergil’s 
poetry. For the Bucolics, it is relatively insignificant. In the 
Aeneid it is magnificently evident in the Sixth Book, but as a 
whole is less important than other patterns, and remarkably less 
pervasive than it is in the Georgics. 

The poet uses his device in many ways, to convey the appear- 
ance of natural phenomena, to delineate contour, to evoke 
change, progress, and sequence. He uses it to advantage in 
transcribing effects from the elusive realm of emotional eleva- 
tion and depression, of spiritual dismay and uplift. It is to be 
expected, in fact, that much of the material moulded by the 
imagery of ascent-descent into poetry would derive almost ready- 
made from the subject, that the poet would employ it naturally 
in orchestrating the objective realities of the heavens above and 
the earth below, that he would seek to reproduce in his poem 
the vertical oppositions evident in nature. The Georgics of 
course abounds with vertical configurations derived directly from 
nature, for these form a natural resource of much of the poet’s 
material. The distinctive mark of Vergil’s images of ascent- 
descent, however, is not their static configuration, but the addi- 
tional element of mobility they contain. To take an immediate 
example from the astronomy and mythology of antiquity: only 
once does Vergil trace an exclusively static pattern. The uni- 
verse is represented in a single vertical sweep.'° Elsewhere some 


well, in his Virgil’s Mind at Work (Blackwell, 1947). Most recently we 
find, in V. Péschl’s close examination of aesthetic relationships in the 
Aeneid, a terrain well worth going over inch by inch. In particular, to 
establish as Péschl does (Die Dichtkunst Virgils. Bild und Symbol in 
der Aneis [Innsbruck, 1950]) a connection between “image” and 
“symbol” is to frame a most useful hypothesis. We may eventually 
discover that the reciprocal force of Vergil’s imagery, from the par- 
ticular to the general, or from one aspect to a different and comple- 
mentary aspect of the same image, is a touchstone of Vergil’s genius. 
Compare, for example, my analysis of dominant imagery in the Georgics 
with Professor Knox’s fascinating study of the dominant imagery of 
Aeneid II: “The Serpent and the Flame,” A.J. P., LXXI (1950), 
pp. 379-400. 

10 J, 231-46, esp. 240-3. 
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element of motion is to be found adhering to the contrasts of 
upper and lower world.’? I would cite in particular the “ sculp- 
tured ” infernal mythology of Book III: 


Invidia infelix furias amnemque severum 
Cocyti metuet tortosque Ixionis anguis 
immanemque rotam et non exsuperabile saxum.’? 


A solid prototype of ascent-descent, Sisyphus’ insuperable stone 
weightily terminates the description. 

The ascent-descent pattern gains markedly in texture from 
the mobility Vergil sees in it, and most commonly throughout 
the Georgics takes on an added forward-thrusting dimension 
that enhances the vertical stroke. The representation in Book II, 
for example, of the forward-flowing rivers coursing past the 
ancient walls of steep Italian hill towns graphically completes 
the picture : 


adde tot egregias urbes operumque laborem, 
tot congesta manu praeruptis oppida saxis 
fluminaque antiquos subterlabentia muros.** 


Or again, consider the Homeric oak tree of Book II: 


aesculus in primis, quae quantum vertice ad auras 
aetherias tantum radice in Tartara tendit. 

ergo non hiemes illam, non flabra neque imbres 
convellunt: immota manet multosque nepotes, 
multa virum volvens durando saecula vincit, 

tum fortis late ramos et bracchia tendens 

huc illuc media ipsa ingentem sustinet umbram.*4 


Here, the tmmota conveys the upward thrust of the trunk and 
stem, the duplicating reach of the roots below ground. The 
radiating branches, however, add the horizontal dimension and 
lend great force to the image. We feel the crosscurrents of 
natural vitality in the tree’s size and in its growth. In its out- 
lasting the elements and extension of its “arms” we sense the 
impulse of time, the length of generations, the forward thrust 
toward an everlasting duration. 

Vergil’s practise of incorporating into the imagery of ascent- 
descent motion forward and a temporal lineament distinguishes 


11K. g. I, 32-9, ITI, 34-9, IV, 219-27, 466-505. 


12111, 37-9. 13 JT, 155-7. 14 JT, 291-7. 
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his view of nature. For he never merely pictures nature, but 
rather sees it in action, and is intent on recording the linear 
rhythm of life itself. The basic imagery, for instance, is easily 
applicable to elemental forces, sunrise and sunset, the sequence 
of the seasons, the fluctuation of the tides.**° Meteorology also 
comes well within its purview. In particular, the storm episode 
of Book I orchestrates elemental violence, aptly scored in the 
ascent-descent pattern.** The crops are torn from their roots 
and hurled skyward while the rain plunges down in cataracts 
across the land. The poet envisages aloft the battling winds, 
the marshaling of rainclouds, lightning scoring the heavens. 
From the apex of the commotion, Jupiter hurls his bolts, and 
beasts scurry over the earth while men lie crouched in terror. 
Further on in the same book the premonition of stormy weather 
provides occasion for another full play of the ascent-descent pat- 
tern.17 Through this passage we become aware, in rapid succes- 
sion, of the steadily rising winds, the increasing sea swell, the 
ominous crackling of dry trees on mountain slopes, in an ascend- 
ing tension. There follows a contrasting vision of the level 
curve of shoreline and of massed inland forests reverberant in 
the rising wind. Then, in a descending arc, we see the impend- 
ing storm, gulls streaking in landward, sea-birds stalking stiffly 
about on the dry land. Next, Vergil traces the soaring flight of 
a heron that loses itself in the clouds, the incandescent parabola 
of shooting stars, the buoyant play of chaff, leaves and feathers 
on the surface of the waves. 

The concluding section of Book I treats the reader to the 
spectacle of another kind of storm, civil catastrophe, and in 
recording the descent of war on Italy Vergil has given free rein 
to the spiritual aspect of his imagery.‘* The weird natural 
presages of troubled times are seen first taking the form of vol- 
canic eruptions. Inexplicable transformations of nature occur; 
the Po rages forward in flood tide, sweeping all before it; comets 
blaze in the sky. The lines are formed at Philippi, the plains 
fertilized with Roman blood. Ultimately, Vergil observes, the 
day may come when a foreign farmer will wnearth traces of the 
disaster as he works these very fields, clanging his spade against 
a Roman helmet. The final stage of Italy’s precipitous decline 


18 TI, 479-80, III, 357-9, IV, 321-5. 177, 351-92. 
167, 316-34. 18T, 466-514. 
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into the seething tempest of civil war is visualised in the image 
of the runaway chariot, sweeping its driver forward in uncon- 
trollable mobility. 

At various points, then, in Book I the ascent-descent pattern 
helps to shape the exposition, and finds its characteristic expres- 
sion in contexts evocative of movement as well as configura- 
tion. Two final examples may suffice. One is, as so often must 
be the case with the Georgics, a simple transcription from the 
manual of technique.’® Here, in prescribing irrigation, Vergil, 
by thread-like manipulation of his ascent-descent pattern, makes 
the process fully sensuous, presenting to the eye the slender 
outline of the “brow” of the irrigation ditch, offering to the 
ear the sound of the water rustling down across the stones, and 
even impressing upon the taste the sensation of welcome liquid 
seeping into the thirsty soil.2° The final example is the image 
of progress as an upstream effort: 


sic omnia fatis 
in peius ruere ac retro sublapsa referri, 
non aliter quam qui adverso vix flumine lembum 
remigiis subigit, si bracchia forte remisit, 
atque illum in praeceps prono rapit alveus amni.”? 


Surely this is the author in a most characteristic mood, acknow]l- 
edging the best that man strives for, recognizing with melan- 
choly candor how often this best is thwarted. The subtle strength 
of the ascent-descent pattern with its linear motion, here re- 
versed, pictures the idea.?* 

In Book II the subject matter plainly invites proliferation 
of the image. Hybrid plantations soar aloft, astonished at their 
own novelty ; ** conversely, a dense thicket comes crashing down 
when the farmer (now an iratus arator) clears away ground for 


105-10. 

°° The irrigation problem crops up again in Book II when Vergil 
describes the technique for watering the roots of a young tree. Here he 
appends to the technical transcription of water seeping down through 
the porous rocks a touch of personifivation, via a corresponding ascent, 
as the trees raise their youthful spirits in response—a gracious sursum 
corda for the organic world (II, 347-50). 

T, 199-203. 

** Other vivid representations of ascent-descent may be found at I, 
404-9, and I, 401-3. 
°° TI, 80-2. 
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an arable patch.** A forest fire runs the gamut of the imagery.”® 
On the whole, however, the tone of the book is distinctly san- 
guine, optimistic in contrast with the sombre tones of Book I 
and Book ITI. Vergil uses his imagery to underscore this mood. 
The elemental descent of Spring, the seasonal resurrection of 
life on earth, submits to a spacious treatment, in a passage re- 
cording the voluptuous transformation of ascending physical 
life.2® And in particular, the two eulogies, the laudes Italiae 
and the laudes ruris, anchor the book securely in its buoyant 
mood. Especially, the Jawdes ruris emphasizes the ascent of the 
human spirit, the demolition of anxiety and despair. The poet’s 
own inspiration soars to new heights as his genius is kindled with 
the fire of natural philosophy. Should his talent prove unsuited 
to an exclusively scientific investigation of the nature of things, 
to the clinical transcendance of fear— 


felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 
atque metus omnis et inexorabile fatum 
subiecit pedibus strepitumque Acherontis avari 77— 


he will rest secure in the supremacy of a harmonious imagina- 
tion. To appreciate, simply to accept those manifestly organic 
and dynamic facts of man’s life in the presence of an ever 
mobile nature— 
caelique vias et sidera... 

defectus solis varios lunaeque labores ; 

unde tremor terris, qua vi maria alta tumescant 

obicibus ruptis rursusque in se ipsa residant, 


quid tantum Oceano properent se tingere soles 
hiberni, vel quae tardis mora noctibus obstet *8— 


is sufficient. Being in the country is blessing enough for him, 
and lets him see into the life of things.?® The truth of nature 
towers far above the frantic obsession with commerce and poli- 
tics, liberates man from res Romanae perituraque regna.*° 

An autumnal vignette, the hillside vineyard basking in the 
mellow heat of sunsoaked rocks,** is a high point in the poet’s 
exuberant climax, and combines with the ensuing sketches of 


24 JT, 207-11. 28 IT, 477-82, passim. 
25 IT, 303-11. 29 IT, 483-94, passim. 
323-42. 29 IT, 498. 


37 TI, 490-2. 521-2. 
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domestic tranquillity ** to evoke a calm euphoria, a vision of 
life elevated to the plane of conscious, well-deserved pleasure. 
The year’s work has borne its fruit, literally and figuratively 
as well. Finally, the work with an end, the labor and its con- 
summation, reminds us, in a present image, of ideal development 
in the past. Vergil’s sensuously realistic re-creation of harvest- 
time has prompted in him some idealized remembrance of things 
past. Like the climax of the farmer’s inordinate annual labors, 
like the flowering and fructifying of his efforts, Rome herself 
came into being from a native stock. This was early Rome, 
towering in height above the Tiber plain, the landscape’s crown, 
when Rome, lofty but compact, was a site distinguished not by 
its power but by its beauty: 


hanc olim veteres vitam coluere Sabini, 

hane Remus et frater, sic fortis Etruria crevit 
scilicet et rerum facta est pulcherrima Roma, 
septemque una sibi muro circumdedit arces.** 


The eulogy climaxing the Second Book, with its contrast be- 
tween agricultural and commercial enterprises, is a complex 
image of spiritual ascent. The elevation of spirit balances the 
desperation voiced at the end of the First Book, and such an 
alternation of spiritual implications forms part of Vergil’s great 
refrain in the Georgics. Catastrophe reigns over the conclusion 
of the Third Book, confident elevation is restored at the end of 
the Fourth. As a kind of spiritual refrain, also, the imagery 
contributes a fundamental unity to the poem, conferring on it a 
law of interest like the drama’s, based on peripety in either 
direction. The imagery in its spiritual implication well suits 
human nature, recognizing as it does that no whole impression 
of human vitality can dwell exclusively in uncertainty, or in 
absolute confidence. Vergil is not, in the sum total of his poetic 
message, a melancholy, nostalgic man. His doctrine of human 
nature realistically appraises man’s capacity for progress, and 
also underlines the difficulties besetting human endeavors. The 
difficulties cannot be wished away, but must be met and resolved: 
Progress, on the other hand,—in agricultural economy, or in 
the state, to adopt Vergil’s two main examples—is not an illu- 


8277, 523-31. 33 IT, 532-5. 
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sion. Rather, it is the consequence of human energy, the supreme 
test of man’s heroic will.** 

In the Georgics, where Vergil works constantly during the 
poem to impress upon his readers a new and resolute attitude 
toward agriculture at the dawn of a new era in Roman economy 
and world-history, the profound rhythm of ascent-descent endows 
the matter with a complex vitality. The poem creates a species 
of true propaganda. The reader is offered no panaceas; he is not 
subjected to a simple appeal to his better instincts. Instead, he 
is presented with a clear picture of the demands made on the 
human spirit by a civilized, productive country existence. The 
task before the farmer extends its reward, but it is troublesome, — 
often to the point of exasperation and despair. The permanent 
value for the spirit of choosing such a life includes both rugged 
discipline and sweet sensation. Vergil’s iratus arator is a true 
type. But so is his testy old Corycian agricola: 

hic rarum tamen in dumis olus albaque circum 
lilia verbenasque premens vescumque papaver 


regum aequabat opes animis, seraque revertens 
nocte domum dapibus mensas onerabat inemptis.*° 


Book III, the pastoral book, illustrates the attitude I refer 
to, and indicates further that alternating tensions and resolu- 
tions increase in frequency as the subject matter becomes more 
complex. This is the book of creatures, and of animal behavior, 
and in consequence new subtleties inform the exposition. Vergil 
begins confidently enough on a note of artistic aspiration. In a 
synoptic declaration, paralleling to some extent the sweeping 
proemium of Book I, the poet avows that he is striking out on 
a new path in verse, confident of raising his work above the 
conventional level and of thereby winning new glory for Rome: 


temptanda via est, qua me quoque possim 
tollere humo victorque virum volitare per ora. 
primus ego in patriam mecum, modo vita supersit, 
Aonio rediens deducam vertice Musas.*® 


34 With Vergil’s idea of progress, and the various images of it, we 
might compare the pungent sentence of George Orwell: “ Progress, it 
so happens, is not an illusion, but it is slow and invariably disap- 
pointing ” (Dickens, Dali, and Others [New York, Reynal and Hitch- 
cock, 1946], p. 27). 

35 TV, 130-3. 

s¢ TTI, 8-11. 
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In lighter vein, he now envisages himself as paying homage to 
Octavian, commemorating with spectacle and works of art the 
triumph of the Princeps. The sculptured group imagined here, 
as we saw earlier, ranges from Apollo to Sisyphus, whose non 
exsuperabile saxum supplies the climactic descent to a proemium 
which began in lofty aspiration. To conclude his preface, Vergil 
uses a hunting image, striking off in characteristic fashion from 
the vertical to the horizontal plane. 

The opening note of confident resolution is challenged through- 
out Book III by disastrous realities that create a growing ten- 
sion with it and produce a shifting back and forth from pastoral 
serenity to brute violence, and the ascent-descent imagery plays 
its part in enhancing the tension throughout. When a bull is 
struck down in his traces by the plague, Vergil’s lines also sink 
with the weight of the blow: 


it tristis arator 
maerentem abiungens fraterna morte iuvencum 
atque opere in medio defixa reliquit aratra. 
non umbrae altorum nemorum, non mollia possunt 
prata movere animum, non qui per saxa volutus 
purior electro campum petit amnis; at ima 
solvuntur latera, atque oculos stupor urget inertis 
ad terramque fluit devexo pondere cervix.*" 


In the “battle of the bulls” earlier in the book, the imagery 
flashes out in a powerful simile.** The pattern also works well 
for Vergil’s horses, haughty beings, good for war, tremendously 
competitive, whose dynamism is not the labor actus in orbem *° 
of the long-suffering ox but victory sheer and total: 


nonne vides, cum praecipiti certamine campum 
corripuere, ruuntque effusi carcere currus, 

cum spes adrectae iuvenum, exsultantiaque haurit 
corda pavor pulsans? illi instant verbere torto 

et proni dant lora, volat vi fervidus axis; 

iamque humiles, iamque elati sublime videntur 
aera per vacuum ferri atque adsurgere in auras; 
nec mora nec requies; at fulvae nimbus harenae 
tollitur, umescunt spumis flatuque sequentum ; 
tantus amor laudum, tantae est victoria curae.*® 


517-24. 

STII, 236-41. 

°° The phrase Vergil applies to the farmer’s work, II, 401, also fits 
the poor man’s slave. 

TTT, 103-12. 
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Here the driver’s consuming desire to win mirrors the animal’s 
own competitive drive. The horse is for Vergil rather a weapon 
than an instrument, and yet in the plague it is the victor equus 
that suffers the most, collapsing in an agony of suicidal vio- 
lence.* The ox inspired no such macabre pathology in the poet, 
but only pathos. 

Impetus to the mounting tension of the book gains further 
from Vergil’s treatment of the sexual instinct. The virtuoso pas- 
sage, amor omnibus idem, is a detonation of that energy that has 
amor as its firing device, amor, the civil conflict of the heart 
where instinct wars with routine. Vergil’s examples are flam- 
boyant enough, not entirely in keeping with the plodding pas- 
toral subject: lynxes, wolves, belligerent deer, fierce canines: 
wild boars, a lioness, bears, the pessima tigris. The worst time 
of all, Vergil observes in passing, to be adrift in North Africa! 
Midway in the passage we encounter a familiar human duo, 
Hero and Leander, whose drama is perhaps rather painted than 
told, in a tempestuous seascape framed in the ascent-descent 
design: a forward-thrashing lovelorn figure against a precipi- 
tous natural backdrop. Durus amor has plunged man into the 
depths: 


quid iuvenis, magnum cui versat in ossibus ignem 
durus amor? nempe abruptis turbata procellis 
nocte natat caeca serus freta: quem super ingens 
porta tonat caeli, et scopulis inlisa reclamant 
aequora, nec miseri possunt revocare parentes, 
nec moritura super crudeli funere virgo.*? 


Here Vergil stands unrivalled, in sound effects, in dramatic 
intensity and compression. The swirling procellae, the boy 
thrashing his way to inevitable doom, the knocking of the 
thunder overhead, the waters slashing against the cliffs—all 
comes to life. With sombre delicacy, the moritwra seals the death 
of Hero. 

The clinical case of amor is, however, that of horses. The 
male revolts against all his trained habits, to gallop off wildly 
on the trail of a pernicious scent, traversing mountains and 
valleys, breasting rivers. The females are driven interminably 
up and down the countryside in a nightmare of senseless chase. 


41 TTT, 509-14. 42 TIT, 258-63. 
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Then, with the lurid description of a mare running wild in 
heat, amor omnibus idem ends, and Vergil resumes his exposi- 
tion in tranquil vein. Once more we note the ascending-descend- 
ing cadence in the poet’s reference to his mission, and notice 
also that “ descent ” can be a coming to rest as well as a coming 
to grief: 

nec sum animi dubius verbis ea vincere magnum 

quam sit et angustis hunc addere rebus honorem ; 

sed me Parnasi deserta per ardua dulcis 


raptat amor; iuvat ire iugis, qua nulla priorum 
Castaliam molli devertitur orbita clivo.** 


The book moves immediately forward into realistic pastoral con- 
cerns, with scene after scene illuminating the definitively mobile 
quality of the shepherd’s life. Two exotic panels offset the local 
subject as Vergil considers the polar opposites, North African 
nomads ** and the uncouth inhabitants of the Scythian steppes. 
The Scythian way is weird to the Roman mind—up there pas- 
toral life seems reversed. The flocks are penned in, the masters 
hibernate like bears, dispelling the boredom with dice and drink. 
The rivers are ice roads; hunting is merely slaughter when the 
deer are caught floundering helplessly in the massive snow- 
drifts.*° The tensions of the book are well relieved by these two 
digressions and by the immediately ensuing practical instruc- 
tions. 

The negative note soon re-appears, first in the admonitions 
about serpents and disease. In the event that his pens are 
invaded, the shepherd is advised to act swiftly and brutally, 
although in the poet’s re-creation of the scene the snake winds 
off to safety. Vergil registers a certain academic horror when 
he thinks of the Calabrian water moccasin, whose advent in the 
dry season is ominously etched against a pastoral ground, via 
the ascent-descent design: 


ne mihi tum mollis sub divo carpere somnos 
neu dorso nemoris libeat iacuisse per herbas 


48 TTI, 288-93. 

44 TII, 339-48. The remarkable simile in III, 342-8 suggests something 
interesting about the military: the Roman soldier is a kind of nomad, 
a marauder ceaselessly on the move, never welcome, unfairly burdened 
down. 

“III, 349-83. 
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cum positis novus exuviis nitidusque iuventa 
volvitur, aut catulos tectis aut ova relinquens 
arduus ad solem, et linguis micat ore trisulcis.*® 


As in dealing with snakes, so in case of disease, the shepherd is 
urged to take swift remedial action, to counter-attack surgically 
and not wring his hands in pious distress, leaving it all up to 
the gods. Like the serpent, disease flourishes best beneath the 
surface. Its constant threat, furthermore, creates a sombre mood 
as the book gathers its final force, and at last the plague bursts 
forth in lines of Lucretian strength. The remainder of the book 
becomes a kind of danse macabre, a desolating series of genre 
scenes that negate the pastoral care, subject and substance of 
the book’s exposition. The first victims were sacrificial animals, 
cut down by disease as they stood awaiting their ritual doom. 
Vergil’s irony never scored more brilliantly: it presents a bitter 
contrast to the ceremonial fantasy of the proemium, where the 
poet himself stood as priest.*7 The lower animals died off pite- 
ously, calves, dogs, swine. The ranks of animals thinned out 
so fast that it was no longer possible to find perfectly matched 
pairs to draw the chariot of Juno: cow and ox stood side by side 
in the traces. Field workers were reduced to tilling the soil by 
hand, ploughing unaided, hitching themselves to the wagons. 

Unnatural behavior ensued under the onslaught of the plague, 
as it did under the onslaught of amor. Wolves ceased to harass 
the flocks, having sharper worries of their own; roe and stag 
consorted with the hounds in the farmyard; the “brood of the 
vast sea” washed ashore. Even the reptiles were defenceless. 
The air proved too heavy for the birds, who plummeted lifeless 
to the earth: 


ipsis est aér avibus non aequus, et illae 
praecipites alta vitam sub nube relinquunt.** 


Food and medicine were of no avail when the ghastly shapes 
of terror, hysteria, bodily defection, veritable images of despair, 
emerged from the underworld to overwhelm the pastoral sphere. 
The very depth of disaster was reached in the burial pit. The 


‘6TTI, 435-9. For Vergil’s preoccupation with the imagery of ser- 
pents, see Knox, op. cit. 

47 TII, 486-93. Cf. III, 21-3. 

48 546-7. 
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corpses had been piling up in the stalls, spreading contamina- 
tion, until men took notice and dug mass graves for the perilous 
remains, covering over the hulks with the very earth they once 
helped cultivate.*® 

In the Fourth Book a shaft of light pours back into the poem 
left dark and desolate by the preceding climax of Book III. 
Toward the end of the first half of the final book, this illumina- 
tion in turn dims into disease and death, but in the second half 
a new luminosity invests the subject as we witness the regenera- 
tion of life. The poet’s perspective alters, as well: in Book I we 
were on the earth, digging into it, in Book II fostering the 
life that springs from the soil, in Book III familiarizing our- 
selves with the animals that move across the scene. Now we 
gain an aerial perspective. The bees, with their incessant busi- 
ness, come close to prefiguring perpetual motion. In their life 
story the relationship of figures to ground is cinematographic, 
formed of swiftly superimposed panels of action. They repre- 
sent, of course, a composite figure, not individuals but a species, 
and demonstrate the collective way of life. The close-knit society, 
with its dynastic struggles, generic class distinctions and auto- 
matic divisions of labor, manifests a stability and equilibrium 
appropriate to such rigorous natural conditioning. The unit is 
the swarm. The imaginative impression to be derived from the 
book as a whole, however, is not of an arrested development, of 
a stabilized order. It is, rather, one of continual gyration, of a 
shifting drama within a group dominated by the necessity of 
perfecting an economy. It is a drama of self-perpetuation, con- 
sisting of a rising action—for the life of the bees exemplifies 
the perfection of a system of labor—of a reversal, annihilation 
of the swarm by external forces, and of a discovery, of the cause 
of the disaster and of a means of regenerating the life of the 
group. 

The book is a set piece for the imagery of ascent-descent. The 
career of the bees describes a parabola of forward flights, returns, 
withdrawals into the hive, and the ascent-descent pattern is con- 
stantly being adapted to the exposition. At one point the Stoic 
theory of the ultimate ascent of all living creatures to the pri- 
mordial aether transfigures the objects of the poet’s exposition. 


“9 TIT, 471-566. 
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Disease and death descend on the swarm, presenting the occasion 
for the fabulous regenerative descent-ascent of the second half 
of the book.®° The bees of the first half epitomize production 
and productivity. Their routine is a labor, their honey an opus; 
the keeper must “harden his hands with work.” *t We see the 
total phenomenon of creatures expertly equipped to transform 
substance. We see, first, a natural capacity for regeneration, 
second, a supernatural explanation of it. 

The narrative finale of the Georgics shows us Vergil turning 
away from the facts to assess their meaning. The material is no 
longer authentic, nor literally instructive.®? The sole fact offered 
is erroneous—for anyone who tries to regenerate bees from the 
bodies of dead cattle will surely come to grief.** Instead of 
instruction we are told a story about a person who acquires 
practical knowledge. So far, Vergil has told us what to do, and 
how to do it; now he shows us why, psychologically, it is pos- 
sible. At the end of the poem the poet is transferring his atten- 
tion from knowledge to learning, from the landscape to the soul, 
from habits to heroes.** 


50 Specific references to ascent-descent imagery in Book IV: 16-17, 
21-4, 27-9, 42-4, 51-5, 58-60, 65-6, 77-81, 125-6 (a pictorial reminiscence 
of II, 155-77), 152, 185-90, 191-6, 217-18, 219-27, 231-5, 251 ff. (the 
descent of disease) , 295-314 (esp. the final simile). Aristaeus: 315 ff.— 
ascends to Peneus, descends to Cyrene; 415 ff.—materializes before 
Proteus’ cave; 437-52—pounces on the deity and wrings the secret from 
him. Orpheus and Eurydice: 457-527. Proteus’ disappearing descent: 
528-9. Ascent of new swarm: 554-8. 

51 TV, 114. 

52 The scientific flavor of the first half emanates in part from the use 
of Lucretian formulae to introduce each of the successive “ paragraphs ” 
(see Eduard Norden, “Orpheus und Eurydike,” Berl, Sitzb., 1934, pp. 
631-5). In the second half Vergil drops these formulae. Only the 
Lucretian luce carentum, at 472 appears, seriously as compared with 
the humorous sobriety of 255-6. 

53 Aristotle’s error relates to the drone fly. Vergil may have believed 
this, of course. But he did not investigate. 

547 have elsewhere examined in detail the problem of the alleged 
revision of Book IV. See op. cit., above, pp. 256-63. Eduard Norden’s 
thoroughgoing essay, op. cit., pp. 626-83, refutes the theory that the 
Aristaeus episode in some way disfigures the unity of Vergil’s concep- 
tion of the Georgics. Other scholars, notably W. B. Anderson and L. 
Richardson, have reinforced this position. Most recently, Jacques Perret 
has taken a position on the unity of the Georgics, and on the integrated 
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In many ways the plight of Vergil’s two “ Alexandrine ” 
heroes resembles that of Roman citizens facing the prospect of 
world empire: Aristaeus is the craftsman, confronted with the 
problem of continuous production, Orpheus the artist concerned 
with the value of life itself. Aristaeus’ adventure, to be sure, is 
little more than an escapade. Vergil whisks the pastoral hero 
from one fantastic situation to the next in a rapid pantomime 
of uncomplicated energy. The son’s difficulties having been 
disposed of by his descent into his mother’s environment, it re- 
mained only for him to pounce on the prize unexpectedly (like 
a Roman legion materializing unlooked-for at the enemy’s site). 
He gratuitously reaps the reward of restored energy and newly 
applied powers. The action is light, even debonair, the pro- 
tagonist a silhouette of the Roman practical man. Given an 
objective problem such as physical disaster or hostile force, the 
craftsman overcomes it with ease and benefit. 

Orpheus’ role is more complex. About the legendary fame of 
the artist-benefactor cluster centuries of associated meanings, 
for Orpheus is a symbol of man’s efforts to secure inner peace 
by means of art, culture, religious ritual, agriculture.*° His 
music is traditionally known for its power to humanize, to melt 
the most obdurate heart. But Orpheus is more than a symbol in 
the concluding episode of the Georgics: he is an actor, the tragic 


power of Book IV, based on an analysis of structure, that parallels my 
interpretation based on consideration of the imagery, See Virgile, 
Vhomme et Voeuvre (Paris, 1952), pp. 49-85. E. A. Havelock has 
explored at some length the symbolic content of the Aristaeus episode, 
in “Virgil’s Road to Xanadu,” Phoenix, I, No. 1, p. 37; I, No. 2, pp. 
2-7, and Supplement to Vol. I, pp. 9-18. 

°5“ The influence of Orpheus was always on the side of civilisation 
and the arts of peace. In personal character he is never a hero in the 
modern sense. His outstanding quality is a gentleness amounting at 
times to softness. ... He taught men also the arts of agriculture and 
in this way inclined their natures towards peace and gentleness. Themis- 
tios, who lived in the first century of the Byzantine Empire, but was a 
zealous reader of Plato and Aristotle, writes: ‘ Even the initiations and 
rites of Orpheus were not unconnected with the art of husbandry. That 
is in fact the explanation of the myth when it describes him as charm- 
ing and softening the hearts of all. The civilised fruits which hus- 
bandry offers us have a civilising effect on human nature in general 
and on the habits of beasts; and the animal passions in our hearts it 
excises and renders harmless’,” W. K. C. Guthrie, Orpheus and Greek 
Religion (London, 1935), pp. 40-1. 
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hero, the failure, set off against the tuvenum confidentissimus, 
the competent, successful pastor Aristaeus. His descent, his 
ascent, his sublimation of grief comprise the essence of tragedy 
when compared with the maneuvers of Cyrene’s naive marion- 
ette. Orpheus’ energy is the substance, Aristaeus’ the shadow, 
of the human will to success. 

Orpheus, furthermore, is somehow involved with Aristaeus. 
Even the ritual technique prescribed by Cyrene for her son 
parallels the pattern of Orpheus’ ordeal in assaulting the depths 
of Hades. The fact that Orpheus’ fate menaced Aristaeus’ career 
brings us, indeed, to the center of Vergil’s psychology in the 
Georgics. Orpheus is assigned the role of tragic hero; the lines 
narrating his disaster are certainly to be ranked with the finest 
Vergil ever composed. The imagery pivots on the double action 
of ascent-descent. 

I would offer in conclusion two reasons for the climactic 
power of Vergil’s story. One is based on the hypothesis that 
human energy forms part of the fundamental subject of the 
Georgics. The narrative climax of the poem, therefore, is simply 
the poet’s way of studying this energy, of distilling it. Being 
no longer under the sheer necessity of imparting technical know]- 
edge, the poet is free to engage in “pure” creation. And 
Orpheus reveals the true dimensions of human energy. Just as 
the imagery of ascent-descent projects onto the reader’s mind 
both the fluctuating, visible progressions in life and the para- 
bolic contour, as it were the sine-wave, of human resolution 
and hesitation, so Orpheus personifies the human will, both at 
its utmost reach of exertion and at the point of frustration. 
Orpheus’ motive was human, entirely honorable, Vergil ob- 
serves,°© this side of the grave. But the collapse of his efforts 
did not result in the loss of his best powers. His greatest 
moment, in fact, came as the aftermath of ruin, when he immor- 
talized his experience in the music of sorrow. Having failed on 
one plane, that is, Orpheus succeeded on another, creating an 
object of transcendent beauty, shaping out of his own life, with 
his own hands, the image of reciprocal love. 

The doctrine, I think, can apply to human endeavor in gen- 
eral. The Georgics is of course a document concerned with 


56 TV, 489. 
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farming. But it is also an account for farmers. It is an essay 
on work for workmen. Clearly enough, it is a discussion of a 
certain type of life, aimed at cultivated readers with the time to 
ponder it. A decorous, expert poem intended for all with ears 
to hear, the Georgics records the music of labor. And because 
Vergil understood human nature, he did not hesitate to treat 
his subject with a full sense of its multiple expressiveness. At 
the end he turned into sheer objective recitation the funda- 
mental spiritual truth implicit in his whole design. Orpheus 
represents all who will make the heroic effort to preserve life. 
His failure instructs all who come after him in the hazards sur- 
rounding every individual desire for supreme personal happi- 
ness. Every life, Vergil knows, can expect to suffer the agony 
of some irreparable loss. Nevertheless, Vergil also knows that 
the psychological basis of human energy is the capacity to begin 
again, and Orpheus, by renewing his life on another plane, suc- 
ceeded in immortalizing effort. 

Like the anonymous hero of the Georgics, the indomitable 
agricola perpetually at work renewing life, committed by main 
purpose to production, Vergil’s tragic hero sets an example for 
the rest of mankind. Another reason, therefore, for the power 
of Vergil’s climax is the innate nobility of the spectacle. Read- 
ing this moving story, we feel instinctively that the poet has 
now surmounted the problems of his second major work, and is 
already thinking in terms of the Aeneid,** whose epic hero is in 
some ways disproportionately human. The languid delicacies of 
the Bucolics have been left far behind, the conscientious realism 
of the Georgics disposed of. Vergil is looking forward from the 
present scene of his poetic labors to the final challenge his crea- 
tive powers would undergo, the representation of a hero who 
won success but not personal happiness. Surely, Aeneas is not 
just a grave and dutiful person, a man with a will of iron and a 
heart of clay. He is a leader, bent on founding a world-state, on 
“imposing the custom of peace,” on ensuring the continuity of 
a civilized existence for his descendants. He is working pri- 
marily on behalf of others. The chief quality of such a heroism 
as distinguishes Aeneas will not be its felicitous success, nor 
even its appeal as a model form of behavior, but its sheer nobility. 


5™ See Norden, op. cit., pp. 659-63, as well as this scholar’s famous 
Aeneis, Buch VI (Leipzig, 1916). 
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A second feature of Orpheus’ experience is, I believe, of some- 
what the same order of heroism. Orpheus’ motive in recovering 
KEurydice was abysmally human, his response to the crucial 
bereavement supremely human. For Orpheus’ song, the remnant 
of his art, was a conscious formulation of the desirability of 
another life than his own. The opposition he met at the hands 
of the traditionally jealous band of “ intoxicated ” Maenads re- 
sulted from their blindness to the importance of other lives than 
their own—one is tempted to add, of life itself. Because they 
substituted hate for love, indeed, it may well be that ultimately 
it was they who failed, not Orpheus, whose song eluded them 
and survived. In a frenzy of self-regarding aggression, they 
sought to destroy the artist’s vision by dismembering the artist. 
And Vergil abides by tradition in relating that Orpheus’ head 
floated off down the’ Hebrus, still articulating the exquisite sound 
of Eurydice’s name. But this is the image of a more profound 
truth: no matter what measures the “jealous band” had 
adopted, the reality would survive the hostile impact, and would 
rise above all who might wish to tear it down. For the music 
dwelt not in the instrument, but in a heroic soul. 
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THE VETERANS AND PRAEFECTUS CASTRORUM 
OF THE II TRAIANA IN A.D. 157. 


Dr. Abdullatif Ahmed Aly has recently published one of the 
most important Roman military documents to appear in the 
last decade or more, a Latin inscription from the Roman camp 
at Nicopolis near Alexandria.t The text, preserved practically 
complete, is engraved on three sides of a marble base, on which 
presumably once stood a statue of Antoninus Pius. It is a 
dedication to that emperor made by veterans of the legio JI 
Traiana fortis who were discharged in A. D. 15%. Their names, 
arranged by cohort and century, cover two sides of the base. 
The origo follows each name, as is the rule in texts of this 
kind.” It will suffice at this point to note that the inscription 
gives the origins of more legionaries serving in Egypt than do 
all other sources for the entire period from Augustus to Diocle- 
tian. Dr. Aly has edited the text with skill and competence 
and deserves the gratitude of those who will make use of it. 
Nevertheless, as is not surprising in an editio princeps, he has 
found it necessary to pass over some questions with brief com- 
ment, and certain of his conclusions require re-examination. I 
will discuss three points: the origins of the veterans, the prae- 
fectus castrorum in Egypt, and the rank of the officer with this 
title named in the present inscription. 


The inscription preserves the origins of all but three of the 
136 veterans, the complete roster of those discharged in 157 
after having served twenty-five or twenty-six years. In his 


1 Annals of the Faculty of Arts, Ain Shams University, III (1955), 
pp. 113-46. For the heading and extracts see Ann. épigr., 1955, no. 238. 

* There is one other from Egypt: C.J. L., III, 6580 = Dessau, J. L.S., 
2304 (A.D. 194). R. P. Wright has presented an improved text in 
J.R.S8., XXXII (1942), pp. 33-8. 

*This was the most common length of service at this time; see G. 
Forni, Il reclutamento delle legioni da Augusto a Diocleziano (Milan/ 
Rome, 1953), pp. 38, 143-4. The number of those released is much 
smaller than one would expect. At about the same time as our text, 
possibly in A. D. 159, 239 legionaries who had enlisted in 134 and 135 
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recent work on the recruitment of the legions G. Forni could 
assemble this information for only 54 legionaries of the Egyp- 
tian garrison during the nearly two centuries from Hadrian to 
Diocletian.* But much more striking than a simple increase in 
the data now available is the fact that the new evidence does 
not agree at all with the old. Of Forni’s 54 men, 7 are from 
the Western provinces (including 5 from Africa), 35 are from 
Egypt, and 12 are from other areas in the Hast, chiefly Syria 
and Palestine. In the Nicopolis inscription, however, at least 
107 men are from the West and only 25 are from the Kast, 
including at most one from Egypt.® Of the veterans from the 
West 89 are from Africa,’ 15 from Italy, and one each from 


were discharged from the VII Claudia (C.I.L., Ill, 8110 = Dessau, 
2302), and this figure would seem to be nearer the average. For the 
scanty evidence see F. Ladek, A. von Premerstein, and N. Vulic, Jahresh. 
d. ésterr. arch. Inst., IV (1901), Beiblatt, cols. 82, 93-4 and Forni, 
op. cit., p. 30, n. 1; apparently not quite half of those enlisting in 
legions ordinarily survived to receive a regular discharge. Naturally 
the number of recruits would vary from year to year; e.g. over 240 
men who enlisted in the one year 169 were discharged from the VII 
Claudia in 195 (C.1.Z., Ill, 14507). Because of the situation in the 
East in 132 and 133 it seems more probable that the low figure in our 
inscription is the result of heavy losses, suffered in combat or through 
natural causes, rather than that of curtailed enlistments. The possi- 
bility that men recruited from Egypt itself were not released with the 
others does not seem attractive. 

4 Op. cit., pp. 219-20. The JZ Traiana was the only legion in Egypt 
during all but the first few years of this period. Another 57 origines 
are known from the period from Augustus to Trajan (ibid., pp. 220, 
221-2, 234-5), making Forni’s total 111 for the first three centuries. 

5T omit Bas(ti?), which Aly lists under Spain in his summary, 
loc. cit., p. 127. As he states (p. 124) many other expansions are pos- 
sible. Perhaps slightly more probable is Bassiana in Pannonia Inferior, 
which is found abbreviated as Bass. in military texts; C.1.L., XVI, 
132 and VI, 2388, b, 2. The space does not require the abbreviation of a 
name only five letters long. 

*Ptolemais may very well be the Phoenician city, as Aly takes it to 
be, but the possibility that it is the city with this name in upper Egypt 
should at least be considered. For Ptolemais in other military laterculi 
identified as that in Egypt see Forni, op. cit., p. 185 and J. Lesquier, 
L’armée romaine d@Egypte d’Auguste a Dioclétien (Cairo, 1918), p. 
206, n. 3. 

7 Only two are from the later province of Numidia. More than half 
are from Carthage (34) and Utica (16). There seems less reason to 
query Oea (Aly, p. 123) than some other names. On the distinction 
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Gallia Narbonensis,* Germania Inferior,® and Dalmatia.?° Those 
from the Eastern provinces include 17 from Syria and Palestine, 
5 from Pontus and Bithynia, and one each from Galatia, Pam- 
phylia, Cilicia, and perhaps Egypt." 

Not only is the distribution of origins in the new text quite 
different from that found in other sources, it is in sharp con- 
flict with the principle of local and regional recruiting, which 
since the time of Mommsen has been generally accepted as that 
regularly followed in the second century.’? The policy of local 
recruitment is in fact commonly associated with Hadrian, who 
was of course emperor when the men enlisted. One’s first reac- 
tion may be, quite reasonably, that this is another warning 
against making far reaching conclusions on the basis of scat- 
tered and fragmentary evidence and, in particular, against 
assuming that the imperial government was invariably rigid 
and unchanging from decade to decade in its administrative 
practices. However, there is an explanation for the non-con- 
forming data in our text, which has the virtue of enabling us 


expressed by the spellings Leptis and Lepcis (Aly, p. 123) see also 
J. M. Reynolds and J. B. Ward Perkins, The Inscriptions of Roman 
Tripolitania (Rome/London, 1952), pp. 73-6; and P. Romanelli in De 
Ruggiero, Diz. Epigraf., IV, 657-8, 668, s.vv. “Leptis Magna” and 
“Leptis Minus.” 

SIf Aly is right in identifying Seleuco in the inscription as the Mons 
Seleucus in the itineraries (p. 121), this should not be listed in the 
totals under Italy (p. 127). 

® Aly proposes the expansion Ara(do?). There would have been space 
for the last two letters. Ara (Cologne) is a short form of the German 
city’s name often found in military inscriptions which include the origo; 
eg., C.I.L., VIII, 2769, 2785, 2907, and XIII, 6304, 6305, 6894, 6917, 
8696. 

*9The Liburnian town Varvaria. Forni (op. cit., p. 171) places Var- 
varia in regio X, presumably on the basis of Pliny, III, 130. On the 
question of these boundaries see R. Thomsen, The Italic Regions from 
Augustus to the Lombard Invasion (Copenhagen, 1947), pp. 26-31; A. 
Degrassi, Il confine nord-orientale dell’Italia romana. Ricerche storico- 
topografice = Diss. Bern., I, 6 (Bern, 1954), pp. 94-100. Forni’s cita- 
tion of C.1.L., III, 7008 is a mistake; possibly XIII, 7008 is meant. 

T have followed Aly in listing as Syrian several cities that might 
be any of a number of homonyms located elsewhere. See also n. 6 above. 
It is also not entirely certain that the Neapolis of the inscription is 
Naples. 

** Forni’s book, several times cited, provides an excellent collection 
and analysis of the evidence, as well as a survey of earlier studies. 
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to retain essentially intact the accepted, and actually quite 
solidly established, view of the policies followed in the recruit- 
ment of the Roman army. 

The veterans enlisted in A. D. 132 and 133. These were the 
years in which the great Jewish revolt under Bar Kochba broke 
out in Palestine. Little is known about the details of the war, 
but it is clear that it required a difficult and costly campaign.** 
It is generally believed, e. g., that an Egyptian legion, the X.YI/ 
Deiotariana, was so badly cut up during the rebellion that it was 
disbanded.** The seriousness of the emergency must have re- 
quired that the Eastern units most immediately involved be 
brought up to full strength and that recruits be drawn from 
more distant areas than usual if necessary. Evidently it was 
decided for some reason not to enlist men from Egypt in the 
II Traiana during these years.4° But whether or not the legion 
took part in the campaign either as a unit or through detach- 
ments, there would have been need to strengthen it both during 
and after the revolt, since part of the province’s garrison pre- 
sumably was withdrawn and there may well have been serious 
danger of disorder in Egypt with its large Jewish population." 


It appears reasonable therefore to connect the men from the 


13 For short summaries see H. M. D. Parker, The Roman Legions 
(Oxford, 1928), pp. 162-3 and W. Weber in C.A.H., XI, pp. 313-14. 
Twenty-two veterans of the XY Fretensis who had earlier been sailors in 
the Misene fleet were very likely transferred to the legion during the 
war; P.8.1., 1026 = C.1.L., XVI, p. 146, no. 13. See C. G. Starr, The 
Roman Imperial Navy 31 B.C.-A.D. 324 (Ithaca, 1941), p. 188. These 
men may be added to Forni’s list, op. cit., p. 204. 

14 See e.g., Lesquier, op. cit., p. 55; Ritterling, R.-H., XII, cols. 1292, 
1795, s.v. “ Legio”; and the first two references in n. 13. However, the 
legion may have left Egypt ten years or so before 132; cf. below, n. 28. 

15 The complete or practically complete absence of Egyptians is even 
more strange than the presence of men from the West. Possibly those 
recruited on the spot and immediately available in 132-3 were sent to 
the YX/I Deiotariana or other legions actively engaged in the cam- 
paign. The inscription unfortunately does not inform us how many 
enlisted in each of the two years. Since occasionally at least Eastern 
legions were in poor condition at the outbreak of war and required 
support from other areas, the possibility may be worth considering that 
Africans and Italians were sent to the IJ Traiana to stiffen the legion 
and improve its quality (cf. n. 17). 

1®©There had been a serious Jewish revolt in Egypt in 115-17. Cf. 
also n. 28. 
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West in our inscription with the Jewish war. It should be 
added that though the dates of enlistment suggest that they 
were sent directly to the legion as recruits, some at least may 
have come to the East from Africa as part of a vexillation of 
the JJJ Augusta, being later transferred to the JJ Traiana.* 

The fifteen Italians are doubly surprising in Egypt, but such 
a comparatively large number would deserve comment if found 
serving in a legion anywhere at this time. Italians still did 
enter the legions in the second century, but it was unusual for 
them to do so. Forni gives only eighteen instances in all legions 
from Hadrian to Diocletian.t* Further, it is remarkable that of 
the fifteen in our group only one comes from the northern four 
regiones, VIII-XI, from which by far the greater part of Italian 
legionaries were drawn even under Augustus.1® He is from 
Brixellum in regio VIII. Three are actually from Rome. 
Hitherto only one Roman legionary below the rank of centurion 
was known to have come from Rome itself during the three 
centuries after Actium.?® Four others are from within the 
lapis centesimus: Ameria ** in Umbria, Blera and Sutrium in 
Etruria, and Sora in Latium. Three other Etruscan and 
Umbrian towns are represented: Pisae, Perusia, and Iguvium. 
Men were also furnished by three towns in Campania: Neapolis 
(two), Nuceria, and Abell(a) or Abell(inum). The presence 
of Italians from such districts as these in an Egyptian legion 
indicates clearly how critical the emergency was felt to be in 
132 and 133. One may regard the levy which our men represent 
as a precursor of the JJ and JJJ Italica, raised under Marcus 
Aurelius during the Marcomannic War.”? 


17 There appears to be no evidence that the JJI Augusta took part in 
the campaign; see Ritterling, R.-H#., XII, col. 1500. For an instance of 
men being transferred from the JJJ Augusta to an Eastern legion under 
Hadrian, see C.J. VIII, 18042 = Dessau, J. L. 8., 2487. 

18 Forni, op. cit., pp. 187-8. One of the inscriptions, C.J. Z., VII, 
1095, is a dedication in Britain made by cives Italici et Norici. It is of 
course uncertain how many Italians there were in the group. 

19 See e.g. R. Syme, The Roman Revolution (Oxford, 1939), pp. 456-8 
and Forni, op. cit., pp. 159-63. 

7° Forni, op. cit., p. 177; Ritterling, R.-#., XII, col. 1571. 

*1 Aly (p. 127) takes this to be the temple-village in Pontus, which 
is known only from Strabo, XII, p. 557; see D. Magie, Roman Rule in 
Asia Minor (Princeton, 1950), pp. 182, 1073. 

*2 For these legions see Ritterling, R.-H., XII, cols. 1300-1 and Parker 
op. cit., p. 167. 
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Before leaving the list of veterans, it should be noted that 
fifty-two of the sixty centuries in the legion are represented, 
with the names of all but two centurions being preserved. In 
two of the three cases where the adjectival form of the cen- 
turion’s name is used the century is the last in its cohort.?* It 
shows how poorly informed we are that apparently one or two 
of the centurions at most may be known from another source.** 
A study of their names, however, might be rewarding. It is an 
interesting illustration of the process of Romanization that a 


*3'The adjectival form of a centurion’s name, e.g. (centuria) Corbu- 
loniana, seems to mean that he no longer commanded the century but 
had not yet been replaced; see E. Birley, Roman Britain and the Roman 
Army (Kendal, 1953), pp. 128-9 and R. O. Fink, 7.4. P.A., LXXXIV 
(1953), pp. 210-15. In our text the adjectival form is found within the 
cohort once in the fifth place, twice in the sixth. In another Egyptian 
inscription, C.J. L., III, 6627, it appears three times in the sixth place 
and once each in the third and fourth. In C.J. L., III, 6580 (see above, 
n. 2), the six centuries are listed and preserved in only one cohort, but 
the pattern there seems different. However, of ten occurrences of the 
form, three are in the last century given. It appears possible that cen- 
turions commanding the last century in a cohort (the hastati pos- 
teriores) may have been transferred more often than others. If so, this 
is of interest for the still obscure question of the promotion of cen- 
turions; see e.g. E. Birley, Actes du deuxiéme congrés international 
@épigraphie grecque et latine (Paris, 1953), p. 233. Without going 
into a complicated and difficult subject, one may conjecture that many 
of the centurions transferred were younger men whose qualifications for 
promotion were under consideration. It is possible, but nothing more, 
that Torius Victor in cohors II is the centurion formerly in command of 
the centuria Victoriana, being made secundus hastatus posterior after 
having been sextus hastatus posterior. 

*4Tulius Gemellinus in coh. VIIJ may be the centurion of the IJ 
Traiana with this name who appears in an undated inscription from 
Iconium, the tombstone of a slave; Ann. épigr., 1912, no. 271. Possibly 
he was in Asia Minor because of Verus’ campaign. Lesquier identified 
the centurion at Iconium with an ordinary soldier who was discharged 
in 194 (op. cit., p. 535) and is evidently followed by Aly, who does not 
mention the text. A Volusius Seneca appears in the Latin fragment, 
P.8.1., 1308, which belongs roughly to the same time as the Nicopolis 
inscription; for the date see C.P., XLVII (1952), p. 31. There is a 
centurion with this name in coh. V. 

In Aly’s text on p. 119, in coh. VIII for IVLI GERELLANI read 
GEMELLINI. One can verify this reading, given elsewhere (pp. 141, 
144), on Plate III. Letters are transposed elsewhere in the text, but 
no instance noted by me will cause difficulty. 
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centurion named Hannibal (his nomen is Iulius) should be 
serving in Alexandria. Only one of the legion’s approximately 
sixty centurions was discharged, though presumably others had 
served at least twenty-five years. 


2. 


On the front of the monument it is stated that the veterans 
were: misst honesta missione sub M. Sempronio Liberale prae- 
f(ecto) Aegyptr et L. Iulio Crescente praef (ecto) castror(um). 
Before considering this new evidence, it will be useful to sum- 
marize briefly current views on the praefectus castrorum in 
Egypt. Two eminent students of the Roman army, A. von 
Domaszewski and J. Lesquier, have presented quite different 
explanations of his rdle and status, and scholars who have had 
occasion to touch on the problem more recently have usually 
followed one or the other. 

Domaszewski gave the following reconstruction in his invalu- 
able “ Rangordnung.” ?> From the time of Augustus a prae- 
fectus legionis commanded each Egyptian legion. In both the 
first and second century he was a ducenarius, and before being 
promoted to his high post had been primipilus iterum. After 
the two legions remaining in Egypt were united in the camp at 
Nicopolis under Claudius, they shared a common praefectus 
castrorum, a “ Platzcommandant ” of lower rank. When in the 
second century the IJ Traiana became the only legion in Egypt, 
it also had in addition to its commander, the praefectus legionis, 
a subordinate praefectus castrorum. For the latter, as for his 
predecessor, the simple primipilate was sufficient qualification. 
A quite distinct officer was another praefectus castrorum, who 
appears in inscriptions at various dates from Domitian to Marcus 
Aurelius. He had the same rank as the legionary commander 
and was in charge of a number of auxiliary units. C. W. Keyes 
is among those who have accepted Domaszewski’s reconstruction, 
and it is repeated without modification in Kromayer and Veith’s 
volume in the Handbuch.?° 


Die Rangordnung des rémischen Heeres,’ Bonner Jahrbiicher, 
CXVIZ (1908), pp. 120-2. 

*°C. W. Keyes, The Rise of the Equites in the Third Century of the 
Roman Empire (Princeton, 1915), pp. 25-8; J. Kromayer and G. Veith, 
Heerwesen und Kriegfiihrung der Griechen und Riémer (Munich, 1928), 
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The conclusions of Lesquier are essentially the same for the 
period through the concentration of the two legions at Nicopolis 
under Claudius.?” But in the second half of the first century, 
so Lesquier argues, the praefectus castrorum replaced the prae- 
fecti legionum and became the commander first of both legions 
then in Egypt, the J7I Cyrenaica and XXII Detotariana, and, 
after Hadrian, of the IJ Traiana which took their place.** Fur- 


pp. 509-10, 513-14. W. Ensslin also agrees with Domaszewski, against 
Wilmanns and Ritterling (see nn. 27, 30) rather than Lesquier who is 
mentioned only in passing, in believing that the Egyptian praefectus 
legionis and praefectus castrorum were two distinct officers; R.-E., 
XXII, 2, cols. 1287-8, s.v. “ Praefectus castrorum.” The volume, which 
contains several important contributions by Ensslin, became accessible 
to me after this article was in the hands of the editor; otherwise I 
should have cited him more prominently and more often. 

2" J. Lesquier, op. cit., pp. 119-32. Both he and Domaszewski are 
indebted to earlier studies by Mommsen, Arch. Zeitung, XXVII (1869), 
pp. 124-6 and especially G. Wilmanns, Ephem. Epigr., I (1872), pp. 81- 
105. Legions in other provinces were of course commanded by sena- 
torial legates, and praefecti castrorum elsewhere remained their sub- 
ordinates, at least until well into the third century. 

28 The movements of these legions in the first quarter or so of the 
second century still present problems. The III Cyrenaica and XXII 
Deiotariana were at Nicopolis in 119; B.G.U., 140 = Mitteis, Chrest., 
373. The latter is not recorded after 122/3; I.G.R.R., 1200 (cf. above, 
n. 14). Cf. also Ann. épigr., 1951, no. 88, which is probably to be dated 
a few years before 119; see Birley, Roman Britain and the Roman Army, 
pp. 23-4. The II Traiana was in Egypt by 127; C.J.L., III, 42. The 
date A.D. 109 (Aly, p. 128) is based on an old reading of C.J. L., III, 
79, which has been corrected to give A. D. 128; ibid., 14147°, p. 2300. It 
is perhaps more likely that the IJ Traiana replaced at least one of the 
other legions than that it was an addition to the garrison. One might 
think first of the [JJ Cyrenaica which was transferred to Arabia under 
Hadrian. However, the IJ Traiana provided a joint vexillation with it 
around 123, which would suggest that the two legions were then sta- 
tioned in the same province, possibly Egypt; see Ritterling, R.-H., XII, 
cols. 1290, 1486-7 and P.I.R., II*, pp. 240-1, no. 990. Claire Préaux 
recently presented a valuable discussion of some of these points, but 
her conclusions are weakened by her use of the date of 109 for the 
arrival of the IJ Traiana; Phoibos, V (1950-51), pp. 127-30. For the 
older evidence see Ritterling, R.-H., XII, cols 1486-8, 1510; ef. also G. 
Lopuszanski, Mél. d’arch. et @hist., LV (1938), pp. 140-2. If H. A. 
Sanders’ readings are right (the papyrus is in poor condition), the 
II Traiana and III Cyrenaica also appear together in P. Mich., 435 and 
presumably were then both in Egypt. His date for the papyrus, ca. 109- 
19, depends again in part on the uncorrected reading of C.J. L., Il, 
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ther, there was only one praefectus castrorum in the province 
after Claudius. During the second century his title gradually 
changed to praefectus legionis, to the confusion of modern stu- 
dents. H. M. D. Parker prefers Lesquier’s interpretation,”® and 
KE. Ritterling also does not believe that after Hadrian at any 
rate there were two distinct officers in Egypt, a praefectus 
legionts and a praefectus castrorum.*° 

The new inscription from Nicopolis provides the clearest and 
most decisive evidence that we have, if not for settling these 
questions, at least for reducing the area of controversy. To be 
sure, Dr. Aly still maintains essentially the position taken by 
Domaszewski and refuses to accept the praefectus castrorum in 
our text as the legionary commander, largely because he believes 
that Crescens had held the primipilate only once.*! But it is 
quite incredible that if there had been a separate praefectus 
legionts at this time, he would not have been named along with 
the other two prefects in a formal inscription erected in the 
legionary camp. There is nothing to suggest that the post 
existed but was temporarily vacant. One must conclude that in 
157 the praefectus castrorum commanded the II Tratana. 

With the help of this new evidence it will be profitable to 
take up again two closely related problems: the command of 
the IT Traiana during the rest of the second century and the 
position of the praefectus castrorum in the Egyptian garrison as 
a whole from the time of Claudius. 

At least four second century texts give the title praefectus 
legionts to the commander of the IJ Traiana.*? The earliest two, 


79; Lesquier, op. cit., p. 64 is cited. A date of ca. 120 or a little later 
would be more likely. 

*° Roman Legions, pp. 194-6. So also, for the most part, do Lopus- 
zanski, Mél. d@’arch. et @hist., LV (1938), pp. 148-58 and A. Passerini in 
De Ruggiero, Diz. Epigr., IV, pp. 579-81. 

8° R.-H., XII, col. 1490. 

*2The point will be discussed in part 3 of this article. Praefecti 
castrorum in other provinces regularly held their office after being 
primipili once. 

°° For an Egyptian praefectus legionis of the early first century see 
C.1.L., 1X, 5748 = Dessau, I. L. 8., 2687 and P. I. R., p. 160, no. 740. 
An inscription from Noricum of the time of Antoninus Pius has been 
taken to refer to the XXII Deiotariana; C.I.L., Ill, 5328. It contains 
the sequence p.p., praef. leg. X[XII?2], proc. Aug. Those who accept 
this restoration and interpretation also assume that bis is omitted after 
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from Aquileia, present the cursus of Ti. Cl. Secundinus L. 
Statius Macedo, who after having been p(rimz) p(ilus) iterum, 
became praef. II Tra(ianae) f(ortis), and finally a rationibus 
under Antoninus Pius.** He commanded the legion either 
earlier in the same reign or toward the end of that of Hadrian. 
The third, from Tibur, concerns L. Cominius Maximus, who 
was successively p.p. bis, praef. leg. II Troianae (sic) fortis 
(ducenarius), and proc(urator) M. Antonini Aug., i.e. Marcus 
Aurelius.** The fourth, the only one from Egypt (Alexandria), 
is a dedication by T. Voconius, praef. leg. II Tr(aianae) fortis, 
which is to be dated in 185.*° The point to be stressed is that 
our text from Nicopolis falls approximately in the middle of 
this series. It gives stronger support consequently to Lesquier’s 
interpretation of the title in these texts as praefectus (cas- 
trorum) legionis II Traianae, the full version of which is prob- 
ably to be restored in an inscription from Rome.** The con- 
tracted form, it should be added, is found in other provinces in 
the second century.*’ 

The problem of what the position and duties of the Egyptian 
praefectus castrorum were in various periods is larger and more 


p.p. and that such a cryptic version of the legion’s title would be used 
when the XXII Primigenia was stationed nearer. For references see 
P.I.R., II?, p. 89, no. 370 and Domaszewski, “ Rangordnung,” pp. 120, 
141, 142. H. G. Pflaum, rightly I believe, accepts the simple primipilate 
of the inscription; Les procurateurs équestres sous le Haut-Empire 
romain (Paris, 1950), p. 179. Fewer difficulties arise if one assumes 
that the primipilus became praefectus (castrorum) legionis of a non- 
Egyptian legion. A possible prefect of the XXII Deiotariana of un- 
known date is found in (@.J.L., XI, 2704; see Domaszewski, loc. cit., 
p. 120 and A. Stein, Der rémische Ritterstand (Munich, 1927), pp. 151- 
2. The doubts expressed by Lesquier about the supposed Egyptian 
praefecti legionum in I.G.R.R., III, 1015 and C.J. L., XIV, 191 seem 
fully justified; op. cit., pp. 55, n. 1, and 124. See also Ritterling, R.-E., 
XII, col. 1795. 

830.1.L., V, 867 = Dessau, I. L.8., 1339 and Ann. é€pigr., 1934, no. 
232. See P.I.R., II’, p. 245, no. 1015. 

340.1. L., XIV, 3626 = Dessau, I. L. 8., 2742. See P.I. R., Il’, p. 301, 
no. 1268. For the date cf. also Pflaum, op. cit., pp. 10, 13. 

850.7. L., III, 14137 = Dessau, I. L. 8., 8998. See A. Stein, Die Prafek- 
ten von Agypten in der rimischen Kaiserzeit (Bern, 1950), p. 101. 

360.7.L., VI, 31871: praef.] kastr. leg. II Tr{aianae f(ortis). The 
text is very fragmentary. 

87 See Keyes, op. cit., p. 22 and Lopuszanski, loc. cit., p. 143, n. 3. 
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difficult. Our text’s chief contribution in this connection is the 
support which it gives to Lesquier’s view that the praefectus 
castrorum at Nicopolis is the officer found in texts from other 
parts of the province. This is perhaps clearest if we compare 
four dedications from Syene made in the names of auxiliary 
units and dating from A. D. 98/99, 138, 139, and 162, in all 
of which appears the formula per... praefectum Aegypti et... 
praefectum castrorum.** The last three are quite close in date 
to the text from Nicopolis. All four link the two prefects, as it 
does, and seem to show that the latter was the highest ranking 
military officer in Egypt next to the governor. Whether the 
praefectus castrorum had the same position in 98/99, when there 
were two legions in Egypt, as he did later would be more uncer- 
tain if there were not other evidence. But the careers of two 
men who held the office a generation or more earlier indicate that 
the rank of the prefect was as high in their time as in the second 
century. One, Liternius Fronto, who probably was praefectus 
castrorum in 70, became prefect of Egypt by 78/79.°° The other, 
Suedius Clemens, had apparently passed through the regular 
cursus of the primipilus iterum before serving as praefectus 
castrorum in %9.4° Neither could very well have been a legionary 
quartermaster or “ Platzcommandant” of the type known in 
other provinces.** 

The wide jurisdiction of the praefectus castrorwm even earlier 
is explicitly stated in an inscription in honor of Anicius Maxi- 
mus, which was dedicated by the city of Alexandria shortly 
after A.D. 43.42 He is described as praef. exercitu qui est in 


380.7. L., III, 14147? = Dessau, I. L.S8., 8907 and P.1.R., IV?, p. 31, 
no. 167; C.J. L., III, 14147 = Dessau, J. L. 8., 8910; L., ITI, 6025 = 
Dessau, J.LZ.8., 2615 and P.J.R., III’, p. 180, no. 395 (cf. Mitteis, 
Chrest., 87) ; O.I. L., 14147+ and P. I. R., I1*, p. 160, no. 739. 

°° Josephus, Bell. Jud., VI, 4, 3. See Lesquier, op. cit., p. 130; Lopus- 
zanski, loc. cit., pp. 151-5; Pflaum, op. cit., pp. 45, 145. For the date 
when he became prefect of Egypt, see Pflaum, Latomus, X (1951), p. 
473 and Aly, p. 134. 

49 Stein, R.-H., IVA, cols. 579-80. The case of Castricius Proculus who 
may have become a procurator after serving as praefectus castrorum is 
more doubtful; see P.J.R., II?, pp. 124-5, nos. 538 and 544 and Aly, 
pp. 135-6. 

41 See above, n. 27. 

“0O.7.L., III, 6809 = Dessau, J.L.8., 2696 (Antioch in Pisidia), 
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Aegypto. It is probably true, as nearly everyone has assumed, 
that Maximus was praefectus castrorum. But the common view 
that his duties, though discharged throughout the province, 
involved installations and services rather than the command of 
units seems more uncertain. The chief reason, and it is a 
weighty one, for this narrow interpretation of the phrase in the 
inscription is that Maximus had been primipilus only once. But 
aside from the possibility that the system of promotions re- 
mained somewhat more flexible in Claudius’ early years than it 
became later, Maximus had been decorated during the British 
campaign immediately before being sent to Egypt, and quite 
possibly Claudius himself or his staff had selected him for 
rapid advancement because of direct knowledge of exceptional 
abilities. 

A recently discovered inscription from Capena (Lucus Fero- 
niae) may possibly be relevant here.** It reads: C. Musano 
C. f. primo pilo bis, tr(tbuno) mil(itum), praefecto strato- 
pedarci, II vir(o) quinquen(nalt) ex d(ecreto) d(ecurionum) 
p(ublice). The editor, G. Foti, quite properly assigns the text 
to the first half of the first century because of the lettering and 
the absence of a cognomen. One may add that Musanus’ cursus 
suggests the period before Claudius.** His title praefectus strato- 
pedarc(h)es is rather remarkable. The second part of course is 
the regular Greek version of praefectus castrorum, and though 
Foti assumes that Musanus held the post in Egypt, strato- 
pedarches in itself merely limits the possibilities to legionary 
camps in the East. The use of this exotic term by an Etruscan 
town council may have been intended to suggest that Musanus 
had been something more than an ordinary camp commander.“ 
Unfortunately it is not clear whether he held his second primi- 
pilate before the prefecture, and perhaps this is the less likely 


See, e.g., Lesquier, op. cit., pp. 120, 129; Parker, op. cit., pp. 195-6; 
P.I.R., I’, p. 99, no. 604. 

48 Notizie degli Scavi, ser. 8, VII (1953), p. 15 (fig. 4) = Ann. 
épigr., 1954, no. 163. 

44See Domaszewski, “ Rangordnung,” pp. 112-15, 119-20 and Stein, 
Ritterstand, pp. 139-40, 142, 148-51. 

«© Cf. the quite different use of Arabarches by Cicero, Ad Att., II, 17, 
3 and Juvenal, I, 130. For the latter see E. G. Turner, J. R.S., XLIV 
(1954), p. 63. 
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possibility.** But if he had done so, the post at Nicopolis would 
seem to have offered the most suitable employment for a man 
of his rank.*7 We should then have not later than the early years 
of Claudius a praefectus castrorum in Egypt who was not only a 
primiptlus bis but who also very possibly had the same high 
position as his successors later in the first century. 

However this may be, there is other evidence, over a long 
period, that the praefectus castrorum did not limit his activities 
to Nicopolis or the legions. Possibly under Claudius again, in a 
document unknown to Lesquier, one of these prefects assigned 
a legionary centurion to decide a case which involved auxiliary 
soldiers and a veteran and which was heard somewhere in the 
interior of the province.*® Another is named between the prae- 
fectus Aegypti and the praefectus Berenicidis in an inscription 
at Coptos (A. D. 90/91).*° In a later text also from Coptos 
(A. D. 151/52) a praefectus castrorum is mentioned in a dedi- 
cation made by an auxiliary cohort,®°° and in an inscription 
from near Apollonospolis Magna of the time of Commodus an 
auxiliary soldier seems to have employed the formula émi... 
érépyw xé[orpwv].5* The last known appearance of the title in 
Egypt, sometimes ignored, is in 194.°? 

To sum up, the Nicopolis inscription shows that in 157 the 


*® See the references in n. 44. A second primipilate is not found in 
them before the prefecture. However, there is very little evidence to 
show the relation of the two posts before Claudius or even the sig- 
nificance in that time of holding the primipilate twice. 

‘7Tt would seem to have been the most important such command in 
the East. The two legions may have been united in the camp there as 
early as Gaius; see Philo, In Flaccum, 13, 111 and the references col- 
lected by H. Box on p. 112 of his edition (Oxford, 1939). 

‘SP. Mich., 159 = V. Arangio-Ruiz, Fontes Iuris Romani Antejus- 
tiniani, III (Florence, 1943), pp. 190-1, no. 64. The emperor’s name, 
which includes Germ]anicus, shows that it belongs to the ae of 
Gaius, Claudius, or Nero. 

“0.7. III, 13580. 

°° Breccia, Iscrizioni greche e latine, no. 69. See Lesquier, op. cit., p. 
83, n. 4 and p. 123, n. 1; P.I.R., II?, p. 31, no. 162. 

R. B., I, 1276. 

°C.I.D., 111, 6580 = Dessau, I. L. 2304 (Nicopolis). This names 
a b(ene)f(iciarius) pr(aefecti) cas(trorum). Aly, p. 140, does not 
include this in his list. Keyes in a summary places it among non- 
Egyptian texts; op. cit., p. 22. For two praefecti of this legion in the 
third century see P. Oxy., 1511 and Dessau, I. L. 8., 9479.. 
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praefectus castrorum commanded the JI Traiana and, when 
combined with other evidence, that he was the only officer with 
this title in the province. Consequently it supplies strong con- 
firmation for the whole reconstruction of Lesquier. Other texts 
prove that from the time of Claudius the jurisdiction of this 
prefect extended beyond the camp at Nicopolis. By the time the 
legionary garrison was reduced to the IJ Traiana under Hadrian, 
he had almost certainly replaced the praefectus legionis. Prob- 
ably he had done so under Nero, and possibly even earlier. In 
the period of our text the situation in Egypt was not much 
different from that in a praetorian province, whose one legion 
had no separate legate. The praefectus Aegyptt in all periods of 
course commanded the provincial garrison, and orders even in 
matters of detail were issued in his name. But in view of all 
his other responsibilities there was a pressing need for a deputy 
to take over routine matters. The Egyptian legions and other 
units seldom took part in campaigns, and were essentially an 
army of occupation rather than one defending a frontier. One 
may assume that the praefectus castrorum was chiefly concerned 
with the paper work and administrative details arising in a gar- 
rison which was broken up into dozens of detachments and 
which was largely employed in duties of a non-military char- 
acter. As deputy-commander of the whole provincial army, his 
connection with the legion was not emphasized in Egypt. Even 
in an inscription erected by legionary veterans he is called 
simply praefectus castrorum. 


3. 


Though the inscription throws some light on one problem, it 
seems to create another. The centuries under which the veterans 
are listed within cohorts are identified by their centurions, as 
was the most common practice. The first in cohors I is (cen- 
turia) Tuli Crescentis p(rimi) p(ili). No title follows any other 
centurion’s name.** Dr. Aly quite naturally takes it for granted 


58In the first cohort veterans are listed from only five centuries, 
but as Aly states (p. 123), there may have been a sixth century which 
had no men eligible for discharge. One or more centuries are not repre- 
sented in three other cohorts. It is a more disturbing coincidence, how- 
ever, that the missing centurion in cohors I is a primipilus. The thesis 
is widely accepted that only one primipilus in a legion actually com- 
manded a century and that there were only five centuries in the first 
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that the primipilus is L. Iulius Crescens, the praefectus cas- 
trorum named on the front of the monument, and further 
assumes that he held the two posts simultaneously. However, 
he does not cite any parallel for this combination of duties, nor 
in fact does he discuss the point. Apparently no one has ever 
suspected that a praefectus castrorum of any type was at the 
same time a primipilus commanding a century, and there seems 
no evidence for such a situation and much against it. There are 
instances, it is true, in which a man was primipilus and prae- 
fectus castrorum in the same legion, and conceivably at the same 
time, one might contend if he ignored other evidence and other 
considerations. But in the less ambiguous cases in which a 
primipilus in one legion became praefectus castrorum in another, 
it is quite clear that he did not continue to be primipilus.** 
Without arguing at undue length against a proposition that has 
not been defended, one can say that the prefecture was a quite 
distinct rank, not a post combined with the primipilate.®® 
There are at least two ways to avoid the difficulty caused by 
Iulius Crescens appearing twice with different titles. The name 
is not an uncommon one, and possibly the primipilus and the 
prefect were not the same man.*® Moreover, if the men are 
identical, and one must feel uneasy denying that they are, the 
posts may still have been held in succession, not simultaneously. 
In the first line of the dexter side, one of the legion’s centurions, 
Domitius Maternus, is listed at the head of those who were 


cohort; see, e.g., Domaszewski, “ Rangordnung,” pp. 38, 92, 114-15 and 
Parker, Roman Legions, pp. 197-8. However, to the arguments advanced 
for two primipili and six centuries by Th. Wegeleben, Die Rangordnung 
der rémischen Centurionen (Berlin, 1913), pp. 36-50, one can now add 
the evidence of P. S.I., 1026 (see n. 59). On the whole, it seems more 
probable that a second century commanded by a primipilus existed but 
was not represented in our inscription. 

** For inscriptions giving the careers of these prefects see Domas- 
zewski, loc. cit., p. 120. There are at least two primipili of the II Traiana 
who were not praefecti castrorum; C.1I.L., X, 1593 and 3733 = Dessau, 
I. L. 8., 2083, and possibly also C.J. L., 1X, 5840 = Dessau, I. L. 8., 2085. 

>In addition to the inscriptions, see Tac., Ann., I, 20: ... diu 
manipularis, dein centurio, mox castris praefectus ...; Hist., II, 89: 
-.. praefecti castrorum tribunique et primi centurionum. . . 

°° Four centurions with the name Iulius Crescens are listed by L. R. 
Dean, A Study of the Cognomina of Soldiers in the Roman Legions 
(Princeton, 1916), p. 162. 
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discharged,*” but he is found still giving his name to his cen- 
tury in cohors VIII. Perhaps Crescens was promoted to prae- 
fectus castrorum at the time when the veterans were discharged, 
and though appearing with his new title in the heading of the 
text, still gave his name to his century. 

However this may be, there is a related question to be con- 
sidered. Aly concludes from the absence of bis or iterwm after 
(centuria) Iuli Crescentis p.p. that Crescens was holding the 
primipilate for the first time, and bases much of his discussion 
on this assumption. But it would appear rather that p.p. was 
sometimes added to names in texts such as this to distinguish 
primipilt from lesser centurions without regard to whether it 
was their first or second tour of duty. In an African inscription 
in which all the centurions of the JJJ Augusta are listed under 
their cohorts, the names of the first two in cohors I are followed 
by p.p., exactly as in the case of Julius Crescens.°* Similarly, 
in a Latin papyrus of A. D. 150 p.p. is found after the names 
of the two primipili, while nothing follows those of the other 
centurions.°® It seems entirely possible in both texts that one of 
the primipilt was holding the post for the second time, despite 
the fact that this is not indicated. There also seem to be cases 
where bis or iterwm is omitted even in a soldier’s cursus, where 
there would be rather more point in adding it than in our 
inscription.*° We cannot assume therefore that Crescens was not 
p.p. tterum. He almost certainly must have been if he became 
the praefectus castrorum. 

In conclusion, a Julius Crescens, as Aly notes, was the prae- 
fectus classis praetoriae Misenensis named in a diploma of 166.” 


57 He is the only centurion discharged. His name is followed by 
those of a cornicularius Semproni Liberalis pr{aef. Aeg.] and an 
evocatus ballistarum [. The relative rank of the last two deserves 
note; cf. Domaszewski, “ Rangordnung,” p. 78, who was able to cite 
no such evidence. He does not include this assignment among those 
listed for the evocati, loc. cit., p. 77; ef. Seeck, R.-H., II, cols. 2831-2, 
s.v. “ Ballistarii.” For the interest of the fact that the cornicularius is 
not listed within a century see E. Sander, Historia, III (1954), pp. 
96-7, 102. 

580.1. L., VIII, 18065 = Dessau, I. L. S., 2452. 

59 P. §.1., 1026 = C.I. L., XVI, p. 146, no. 13. 

°° For some examples, not all of them necessarily valid, see Stein, 
Ritterstand, p. 147, n. 7; p. 151, n. 7; p. 152, n. 4. 

“0.7.L., XVI, 122. 
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It seems very probable that he was our praefectus castrorum of 
15%. If so, the high rank of the naval prefect almost requires 
that Crescens should have been p.p. iterwm before becoming 
praefectus castrorum,® and provides another argument for the 
view that the latter commanded the JJ Traiana and, under the 
provincial prefect, was the chief military officer in the province. 


J. F. 
State UNIVERSITY OF Iowa. 


* For the rank of the pretect of the Misene fleet see Starr, Roman 
Imperial Navy, p. 33; Pflaum, Procurateurs ¢questres, p, 254. 
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THE LEGISLATION OF SPURIUS THORIUS. 


Cicero, Brutus, 136: Sp. Thorius satis valuit in populari 
genere dicendi, is qui agrum publicum vitiosa et inutili lege 
vectigal levavit. 


The meaning of this passage and its relation to other evidence 
is a problem all too familiar to students of the Gracchan and 
post-Gracchan agrarian legislation. If at this date it is not 
likely to be finally solved, it is still, I believe, possible to rule 
out some commonly accepted interpretations of the evidence, 
and to produce what I think are new arguments in favour of 
an old view. 


A. Chronology of the Brutus. 


First we should note that, as D’Arms pointed out,’ there 
exists evidence—of a sort—for dating Cicero’s Lex Thoria in 
the Brutus itself. D’Arms appears to have been the first to 
draw attention in this context to the chronological structure of 
the Brutus. This is an important contribution, but I believe 
that its originator has overlooked one significant possibility 
presented by his method. 

As is well known, it was primarily the publication of Atticus’ 
Inber Annalis? which both inspired and made possible the com- 
position of the Brutus, one of the purposes of which is oratorum 
genera distinguere aetatibus (74). When Cicero makes a major 
departure from the chronological order, he draws attention to 
the fact, as he does when the assignation of a floruit to some 
long-lived orator presents him with a problem, e.g. L. Gellius 
(174), Hortensius (230). 

On this basis D’Arms argues that Thorius’ tribunate belongs 
to the years 105-95 B.C. He is mentioned after the consuls of 
the period of 110-99, and immediately after C. and L. Memmius, 
the former tr. pl. 111, killed 100, the latter flor. ca. 90. Hence 
Thorius belongs “near the end of the century,” and the long 


1A.Jj.P., LVI (1935), pp. 231-45. 

? Brutus, 11-15. On the nature of the work in general see Miinzer, 
“ Atticus als Geschichtsschreiber,” Hermes, XL (1905), pp. 50-100; 
Byrne, Titus Pomponius Atticus (Bryn Mawr, 1920), pp. 40-51. 
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controversy over the connection of his law with the Lex Agraria 
of 111 and the three laws mentioned in Appian, Bell. Civ., I, 27 
has very likely been a vast waste of time, since no such con- 
nection need or should be postulated. On the basis of the other 
mention of the Lex Thoria (De Orat., II, 284, cited below), 
D’Arms speculates as to the nature of the law, and suggests that 
it may have been a short-lived measure dealing with pasturage. 
According to him, Cicero’s reference in the Brutus must be 
translated “. . . from a tax by a useless and irregular law.” 
But while I regard his employment of chronological analysis as 
sound, as a method, his historical conclusions are not compelling. 

It might at this stage be objected that Cicero knew far too 
much about this period to be limited by a chronological frame- 
work provided by Atticus. It is, I think, particularly difficult 
to assess Cicero’s information for these years, which lay just 
outside his own lifetime and experience, but within the range 
of written history and abundant oral tradition.* It is obvious 
that even before the Brutus Cicero could construct dialogues 
set in the days of Scipio Aemilianus, or Antonius and Crassus, 
with a remarkable wealth of anecdotal information and freedom 
from anachronism. But Miinzer has shown an undoubted in- 
crease in Cicero’s chronological information in dialogues com- 
posed from the time of the Brutus onwards as compared with 
its predecessors.* Queries on chronological points become fre- 
quent in the letters. There is no need to doubt that Cicero 
found Atticus’ compendium as valuable as he says he did 
(Brutus, 15, 74),° and that he relied on it throughout the 
Brutus where it gave the information he needed (though on 
controversial matters of literary history, as in §$60, 72-4, he 
cites other sources). That Cicero was very much concerned with 
following the chronological order except where special considera- 
tions supervened, has already been stated and hardly calls for 


*No writing known to me on the sources of the Brutus deals in 
detail with this period. 

* Op. cit., pp. 52-4. 

Of Ciceronian citations from works earlier than the Brutus in 
Greenidge and Clay’s Sources for Roman History 133-70 B.C. (Oxford, 
1903) only two give an exact date—both are from the lost Pro Cor- 
nelio! The same result emerges from a study of the relevant passages 
cited in R. Schutz’s thorough survey, Ciceros historische Kenntnisse 
(Diss. Berlin, 1913). 
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further demonstration. There are many explicit allusions to 
points of chronology ; the word aetas in the sense of an histori- 
cal period occurs fifty times in the dialogue. I should thus 
maintain that while Cicero had of course a wide knowledge of 
the period, for exact chronology he relied on Atticus, and his 
interest in the subject was such that we are entitled to look for 
chronological patterns in all parts of the Brutus, and even where 
our knowledge of a period is less full than we could wish, to 
expect to be able to explain minor adjustments where Cicero 
himself makes no comment. Thus in my view, D’Arms is not 
over-schematic: he is not schematic enough. He argues from 
whole careers. I maintain that we should seek to define more 
closely, bearing in mind in particular that tribunes who achieved 
no further great distinction tend to be placed in obvious relations 
to their year of office (cf. §§ 108-9, 221; and note the closely 
chronological arrangement of the somewhat undistinguished 
group of consuls of the late 90’s in §§ 165-6). This was natural 
with orators the high point of whose careers was so easily 
determined.® In the light of what we know of Thorius and 
Memmius, I suggest that for Thorius certainly, and Memmius 
probably, Cicero had in mind the tribunate dates. From this 
supposition what follows ? 


C. Memmius was tribune in 111 B.C., and made a great stir 
by his opposition to the nobiles over the conduct of the Jugur- 
thine War.’ It is not unreasonable to suppose that Lucius (his 
younger brother?) is mentioned with him for brevity and con- 
venience: in oratorical method the two were indistinguishable.* 
At all events his presence here tells us little about the date of 
Thorius. Even if he is the L. Memmius prosecuted in 90 B.C. 


° As Miinzer saw, tribunes were not as such in the Liber Annalis, 
but they would be there under leges (cf. Nep., Att., 182) if as with 
Thorius legislation was their chief claim to fame, and information would 
be available, whether from Atticus or elsewhere, about tribunes other- 
wise notorious. [About tribunes less well-known we find Cicero address- 
ing special inquiries to Atticus in the years following the appearance 
of the Liber Annalis and Brutus. Cf. Ad Att., XII, 5b; XVI, 13c, 2 and 
Miinzer, “Der Fanniusfrage” (Hermes, LV [1920], pp. 427-42, esp. 
429).] 

7Sall., B.J., 27 ff.; ef. Greenidge and Clay, op. cit., 52. 

8 For other pairs of brothers and relatives cf. Brutus, 94, 99, 169, 
242, 247. 
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under the Varian Law (and this, assumed by D’Arms, is doubted 
by Miinzer®), this date is probably not the one Cicero had in 
mind in determining his chronological position. L. Memmius 
could have been tribune earlier. He is mentioned in connection 
with the year 90 (if the two are the same) simply because he 
had to speak in his own defence, and Cicero was thus able to 
hear him, in that year.1° Those orators whom Cicero felt to 
“belong ” to that year and the years around it appear at § 182. 
Similarly the mention after Thorius of L. Cotta (tribune be- 
tween 103 and 95)** and of Marcellus Aesernint pater (legate 
of Marius in 102, of Sex. Julius Caesar in 90)?* affords little 
evidence for Thorius beyond a vague terminus ante quem, while 
it is the terminus post quem which here concerns us. They are 
followed by Antonius and Crassus, whom for obvious reasons 
Cicero takes together and dates to the consulship of the latter 
in 95. We might have been better informed if Cicero had men- 
tioned Glaucia and Saturninus in their proper place instead of 
postponing them to § 224, where he makes a hostile digression 
at their expense, and mentions the chronological dislocation, the 
implication being that it is only with reluctance that he discusses 
the oratory of such seditiost and improbi at all. As it is, the 
upper limit for Thorius remains at about 111. This date should 
not be allowed to exert an hypnotic effect, yet it does seem 
difficult to accept that Thorius was, as has often been held, 
tribune ca. 119-18, while it is plainly possible that he was tribune 
in 111, a year famous in the history of agrarian legislation. 
I cannot agree with D’Arms that this view is made untenable 
by other evidence; I regard it rather as a possibility made more 
probable by that evidence. But before discussing such other 
relevant points as he raises, it is necessary to meet certain possi- 
ble objections to the arguments so far adduced. This will inci- 
dentally throw further light on Cicero’s methods in constructing 
this part of the Brutus. 


R.-E., s.v. Memmius, no. 12. 

2° Brutus, 304. 

11 Broughton, Magistrates of the Roman Republic (New York, 1951), 
I, pp. 563, 565. 

12 R,-H., s.v. Claudius, no. 226. 
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B. Objections. 


(i) Even if my advocacy of the view that Cicero used a pre- 
cise chronology is accepted, it will be objected that in seeking 
the most appropriate place for Memmius, Cicero must surely 
have had regard to the highest office he attained—the prae- 
torship. As Miinzer observed, the grounds for dissociating the 
tribune Memmius of 111 from the would-be consul killed in 100 
are weak: 1* Memmius was therefore praetor presumably ca. 104 
(we have no direct evidence), and Thorius’ tribunate should fall 
near and probably just after that date. This at first sight con- 
firms D’Arms (who does not however mention Memmius’ prae- 
torship). But it can be shown that the Liber Annalis did not 
give praetorship-dates. 


(a) As we have seen, Cicero in the spring of 45 (a year after 
the publication of the Brutus) was showing interest in a number 
of chronological problems. In the letter already cited (n. 6), 
he is seeking information to help him in the composition of 
De Finibus (II, 16, 64) and writes: Tubulum video praetorem 
L. Metello Q. Maximo consulibus. This is taken by Miinzer™ 
as a reference to information contained in the Liber Annalis, 
but elsewhere, as references given by Miinzer himself show,* 
Cicero seems to have depended on the Annals of Libo, and not 
on Atticus, for praetorship-dates. The identity of this Libo and 
the date of his work are uncertain, but it is generally agreed 
that Cicero’s acquaintance with it was recent at the time of 
writing the letter:*® it was thus unknown to him at the time 


of writing the Brutus. 


(b) The florutt of T. Albucius seems, as we shall see, to have 
been arrived at without reference to his praetorship. 


(c) All the praetorships mentioned in the Brutus, rather like 
the tribunates, are in various ways special cases, for which other 
sources of information can without special pleading be con- 
jectured. They are:'” (i) the praetor who presided at the 


13 R.-H., s.v. Memmius, no. 5, col. 607. 

14 Hermes, LV (1920), p. 428. 

15 Ad Att., XIII, 30, 2; 32, 3. 

16 Cf, R.-E., s.v. Scribonius, no. 20; Peter, Hist, Rom. Rell. (Leipzig, 
1914), I, pp. ecelxxvi ff. 

17 Refs. to Brutus, 78, 89, 180, 224, 321. 
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festival at which Ennius in the year of his death produced his 
last play. This could come from a source which dealt with the 
dating of dramatic performances, e.g. Accius or Varro, or the 
veteres commentaru (Brutus, 60, 72) which as Naumann ** 
pointed out are only cited in connection with res scaenicae. 
(ii) the praetorship of Ser. Galba (his governorship in Spain) 
which led to a famous prosecution, the date of which was to be 
found in Cato’s Origines: Cicero does not indicate whether he 
knew the date of the praetorship itself. (iii) a praetor desig- 
nate condemned for ambitus before taking office—again a cause 
célébre, and manifestly nothing to do with praetorship dates as 
such. (iv) the notorious praetorship of Glaucia—the defender 
of Rabirius could date this. (v) Cicero’s praetorship. (Proba- 
bly the L. Cotta praetortus of Brutus, 137 is also dated by 
his tribunate, the adjective serving merely as a distinguishing 
mark. ) 

Thus there is every reason to suppose that praetorships did 
not appear, at least systematically, in the Liber Annalis.?® 
Memmius’ praetorship left no mark in history; if Cicero used 
an exact date, he must have used the tribunate. 

(ii) So far I have argued (a) that D’Arms is right in ad- 
ducing, with reserve, the chronological structure of the Brutus, 
(b) that his conclusion that Thorius belongs later than 111 
lacks force, and that the juxtaposition of the tribune of 111, 
Memmius, and the agrarian legislator Thorius may be signifi- 
cant. But how, it may be asked, is the assumption of chrono- 
logical precision to be reconciled with the facts that (i) the 
consuls of 111 are named as far back as § 128, and (ii) at least 
one orator active after 106 is mentioned in the group discussed 
in §§ 129-31? Hereabouts would seem to be a more natural and 
appropriate place for Memmius. Surely we must admit that the 
orators of the years 121-100 are distributed almost at random? 
I do not think so, for (i) there are special reasons for the 
appearance of the consuls of 111 at their place, and (ii) the 
group in §§ 129-31 could probably not be easily dated at all. 
But Memmius and Thorius could be dated and there are no 
discernible reasons why they should appear out of position. 


18 De fontibus et fide Bruti Ciceronis (Diss. Halle, 1883), ad fin. 
1° Cf. too Byrne, p. 45, n. 178, who also sees the use of Libo in the 
chronology of Acad., II, 137. 
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The chronological structure of Brutus, 127-37. 


The consuls of 111 are named as far back as § 128, because 
Cicero has here grouped together the victims of the Quaestio 
Mamilia of 110. Starting with C. Galba (quaestor 120), part 
of whose speech on the occasion of his trial was extant in Cicero’s 
time, Cicero passes naturally to the consulars who shared Galba’s 
fate. In point of fact he first mentions P. Scipio (cos. 111) 
who died in office. Then come the victims of 110, Scipio’s col- 
league Bestia, briefly described, C. Cato (cos. 114), Sp. Albinus 
(cos. 110)—on these two Cicero makes no comment—then L. 
Opimius. He had been consul in 121. He is placed last ap- 
parently because Cicero wishes to reserve him for honourable 
mention, in explicit contrast to the next orator on the list, a 
tribune C. Licinius Nerva. There is some chronological disloca- 
tion, but the motives are plain. Without attributing high ele- 
gance to the passage, we may at least claim that no other order- 
ing would so briefly and effectively have made the points which 
Cicero wishes to make. If Scipio were placed later, the sequence 
of Mamilian consular victims would be broken; if Opimius came 
earlier, the contrast with Nerva would have to be sacrificed. 

Nerva is the first-named of a group who flourished between 
121 and 100. But while at least one member of this group was 
certainly active after 111, it is probable that they were not to 
be found in the pages of Atticus’ work, nor—unlike the tribunes 
of §136—could they easily be pinned down by other means. 
They include T. Albucius, who never attained the consulship. 
He was praetor possibly in 105, and prosecuted for misgovern- 
ment in 103,?° but at least as famous for his encounter with 


20 Cf. Broughton, op. cit., I, p. 560. In fact this dating is uncertain, 
being based on a combination of assumptions of which one may be 
unsound. The prosecution of Albucius was transferred from his quaestor 
Cn. Pompeius to C. Julius Caesar Strabo. The date cannot be later 
since Pompeius was presumably not quaestor at less than the minimum 
legal interval before his consulship in 89. An earlier date is impossible 
if Caesar’s irregular candidature for the consulship of 87 was illegal 
because he was under age, for he must then have been born after 130 
and would hardly appear in a big case much before aet. 25 (though 
there were instances of earlier debuts—see Quintil., XII, 6, 1 with 
Austin’s notes). But there is no evidence that the irregularity had any- 
thing to do with age; we know only that Caesar had not been praetor 
(Mommsen, Rém. Staats., I, p. 539, n. 1; cf. Afzelius, Classica et 
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Q. Scaevola in Athens in 121, and his prosecution of Scaevola 
in the following year. This prosecution is probably the clue to 
his placing here.” Cicero refers specifically to his stay in Athens, 
and that excessive absorption of Greek culture which led to his 
brush with Scaevola. This prosecution may besides be a link 
with the two orators who are named before him, both accusa- 
tores, L. Caesulenus, not otherwise known, and M. Brutus— 
is magistratus non petivit sed fuit accusator vehemens et mo- 
lestus.? Preceding these there are a tribune C. Licinius Nerva, 
a C. Fimbria, and a C. Sextius Calvinus. Of the first we know 
nothing. Fimbria is admitted by Cicero to be a chronological 
problem on account of his long life. Whether or not he is the 
consul of 104,* the description of him as lutulentus asper 
maledicus suggests that Cicero is thinking of him also as a 
prosecutor, though he goes on to give him faint praise as senator, 
defending counsel, and jurisconsult. Sextius Calvinus suffered 
from rheumatism, had lost an eye, and probably therefore was 
disabled from achieving high political rank. Cicero depicts him 
as a jurisconsult who occasionally appeared in the lawcourts 
when his health allowed.** In short, the whole group, though 
it overlaps with the group of §136 which includes Memmius 
and Thorius, appears to be distinct from it in that its members 
were difficult to date precisely. 

Memmius and Thorius also follow a group of consuls of the 
years 109-99, namely Q. Catulus (cos. 102), Q. Metellus Nu- 


Mediaevalia, VIII [1946], p. 267). It is thus impossible to determine 
when Caesar appeared as adulescens (cf. De Off., II, 49-50) against 
Albucius, and Albucius’ praetorship and subsequent prosecution may 
fall earlier than is usually supposed. 

*1D’Arms appears to think so (p. 242). 

*2.He was active after 106, against L. Crassus (De Orat., II, 220 ff.). 

°°T doubt the identification. The cos. 104 was killed in the Cinnan 
riots. If he is the Fimbria mentioned in De Orat., II, 91, the use of 
the past tense habuit there is an anachronism in De Orat., the dramatic 
date of which is 91. But if the orator of Brutus and of the De Oratore 
are the same man—as from their descriptions appears likely—but not 
identical with the cos. of 104, and he was in fact dead before 91, there 
is no anachronism in De Orat. and he fits naturally as an undateable 
non-consular into this part of the Brutus. 

%Miinzer (R.-H., s.v. Sextius, nos. 20, 21) may well be right in 
thinking that this was not the cos. of 124. He was still alive in 91 
(De Orat., II, 249). 
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midicus (cos. 109), M. Aurelius Scaurus (cos. 108), A. Albinus 
(cos. 99) and Q. Caepio (cos. 106).7° This J take it is because 
the consuls of 111, who could equally have appeared here, had 
already been “used up” by Cicero hurrying forward to the 
victims of the Quaestio Mamilia, while of course the carry- 
forward to the year 99 is quite natural because Cicero normally 
arranges consulars and non-consulars in separate groups. 

Thus the structure is, I suggest: post-Gracchan consuls down 
to the Quaestio Mamilia (§§ 127-9) ; a miscellaneous group all 
seemingly active, mainly as prosecutors, in the period 121-100 
(§§ 129-31) ; consuls of the years 109-99 (§§ 132-5) ; non-con- 
sulars of 111-95 (§§ 136-7). 


To summarise the position reached so far: 


Cicero’s method is flexible and dogmatism is not justified. But 
so far as we can assess the evidence likely to have been at 
Cicero’s disposal in a case such as that of Thorius, it seems 
reasonable to assert that Cicero’s basic date for him was his 
tribunate, as it was also for Memmius, and that unless reason 
can be shown why Cicero should have made a departure from 
chronological order at this point, we should admit that (i) 
Thorius can hardly have been tribune as early as 119-118, the 
limits being between 111° and 95, but (ii) there is on the 
other hand no compelling reason for accepting D’Arms late 
dating—nothing in fact to prevent us from yielding to the 
temptation to associate Thorius with the very year in which 
the Lex Agraria was passed. 


C. Procedure under the Lex Agraria and the Lex Thoria. 
D’Arms tries to show that the Lex Thoria and Lex Agraria 

cannot be identical on further grounds which seem to me invalid. 

From the passage in the De Oratore in which the Lex Thoria 


2° The slight chronological eccentricities of their ordering might be 
explained on the grounds that Cicero has placed first the orator who 
was at least in the literary field the most important of the group (for 
other instances cf. Naumann, op. cit., p. 26) while Albinus is inserted 
parenthetically as, like Scaurus, an accurate speaker of Latin. His 
colleague was the great Antonius. 

26 This is not rigid. A slightly earlier date is not excluded, as will 
be obvious, by Cicero’s practice, but there are other cogent reasons, 
given below, for rejecting the suggestion. 
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is mentioned (II, 284), he deduces that appeals under this law 
were heard by the senate, whereas the Lex Agraria specifically 
provides that appeals under it shall be heard by a court appointed 
by a consul, praetor, or censor (vv. 33-6). I cite in full the 
relevant passage of the De Oratore, since we shall need to refer 


to it again: 


Sed ex his omnibus (sc. forms of wit or humour) nihil 
magis ridetur quam quod est praeter exspectationem ; cuius 
innumerabilia sunt exempla, vel Appii maioris illius, qui 
in senatu cum ageretur de agris publicis et de lege Thoria 
et premeretur Lucilius (v./. Lucullus) ab iis qui a pecore 
elus depasci agros publicos dicerent, Non est, inquit, Lucili 
(v.l. Luculli) pecus illud: erratis . . . ego liberum puto 
esse ; qua libet pascitur. 


D’Arms deduces altogether too much from this passage. It 
need refer only to a general discussion of the Thorian Law, 
whether before or after it was passed. Nor indeed does there 
appear to be ground for supposing that the Senate ever acted 
as a court of appeal in this way during the Republican period. 


D. Terms of the Lex Agraria and the Lex Thoria. 


If the identification of these two laws is after all to be ac- 
cepted—and despite the powerful advocacy of Mommsen and 
his followers, not all scholars have been willing to abandon it— 
Cicero means that Thorius relieved the public land by abolish- 
ing a rent paid by the possessores (i.e. he relieved the posses- 
sores—the phrase can mean nothing else). This corresponds 
well enough with vv. 19-20 of the Lex. 

At first sight there is force in the objection of Hardy?’ that 
this is an odd way of saying that the ager publicus still held 
under possessio became fully privatus, as the inscribed law 
expressly tells us that it did (vv. 1, 10-13). But it was the 
abolition of the rent which mattered from the practical and 
political point of view, since the rent was the only practical 
respect in which the relevant lots of ager publicus were dis- 
tinguishable from privatus.?® 

77 Roman Laws and Charters (Oxford, 1912), p. 47. 

**The rent in question was presumably that imposed by Appian’s 


Second Law, when the commission was abolished and the possibility of 
resumption and redistribution by the State thus ended. For a discussion 
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E. Appian’s account of post-Gracchan legislation. 


If the Lex Agraria is identical with the Lex Thoria, there is 
then no objection to identifying it with the third law in Appian. 
On this assumption, Appian, like Cicero, provides evidence that 
it was the abolition of the depo. which was the controversial 
feature of the law. It should again not surprise us that this 
is the only feature he mentions. Appian’s account, generally 
sympathetic to the Gracchi, largely reflects the popular attitude 
to the laws he describes—and we should in any case beware of 
exaggerating the “liberal and intelligent” and “statesmanlike” 
character of the law of 111. On the popular view, each measure, 
even if outwardly innocuous, was in fact a oddiopa, part of a 
subtle plot to destroy the Gracchan settlement. 

But this popular view was retrospective, and unjust to the 
second law, which by abolishing the land-commission and im- 
posing rents, gave something to both sides; and if we accept the 
usual modern view that by then there was little land available 
for distribution, the popular side had the less cause for dis- 
content—it was only in 111 with the abolition of the dépor that 
the people found that they had lost everything and could begin 
to regard the second law as the thin end of a long-prepared 
wedge. At the time of its enactment, the apt comment was 
that which in fact Appian preserves for us, that the law was 
of some assistance to the poor, but no solution for the basic 
economic problem, the depopulation of rural Italy, dgeAos & oddey 
és 

The law was a compromise, and may well have pleased nobody 
for long. The popular party resented the abolition of the com- 
mission and came to regard the law as a odducpa: the possessores 
resented the burden of rent. In this latter fact lies, I suspect, 
the clue to Cicero’s vitiosa et inutili lege. Cicero in 46, when 
he wrote the Brutus, was “on the side of” the wealthy.” If 
Thorius’ law was the law of 111, he is hardly likely to have 
described it in these terms. He must be referring to the law 
from which Thorius relieved the public land. This bad law can 


of the detailed problems connected with this law see Note A. It will 
already be clear that I do not think Thorius in fact proposed it, whether 
or not we accept the emendation which makes Appian say that he did. 

2° Cf. De Off., II, 78 for Cicero’s views on agrarian legislation in his 
last years. 
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well be the second of those enumerated by Appian, which both 
sides disliked. The original Lex Sempronia is hardly relevant 
since it could not be characterised as dealing with rent,®° and 
it had in all essentials been repealed by the first two laws in 
Appian. As D’Arms hints, Cicero would probably not have 
alluded to it in this anonymous fashion. 

It is true that D’Arms attempts a comprehensive argument 
to show that none of the laws in Appian could be described as 
vitiosa et inutilis. He writes “If Appian’s main thesis . . . is 
correct—namely that a series of reactionary laws overthrew the 
achievements of the Gracchi—then no one of these laws could 
accurately be described as useless and invalid.” But (i) a law 
could be passed and operated, and still be stigmatised by its 
opponents as useless (or damaging) and irregularly passed 
(“invalid” is somewhat ambiguous); (ii) more important— 
even if Appian’s main thesis is as described, there is as we have 
seen a secondary thesis as to the popular appeal of parts of the 
second law, which helps to explain what has to be explained, 
namely Cicero’s disapproval. Neither in Appian nor in Cicero 
are we to look for impartiality. 


F. General Conclusion. 


D’Arms brought much fresh air into the controversy by ques- 
tioning the almost universal assumption that Appian’s three 
laws, Cicero’s Lex Thoria, and the extant Lex Agraria must be 
fitted into a pattern of three laws only. He believes that we 
are concerned with six distinct laws *‘—and he cannot be proved 
wrong. But he is unjust to earlier views in supposing that none 
is tenable without “wholesale emendation and rejection of 
sources.” He as it were “adds up” the different difficulties of 
the various theories and argues that in view of the resultant 
impasse all must be abandoned. My own restatement of a very 
old view rests on neither rejection nor emendation. I further 
differ from D’Arms on the necessity for a particular interpreta- 


°° Hardy’s view, which is in effect that Cicero referred to the rent 
when he ought to have alluded to the abolition of the commission, is a 
reflection of this difficulty. 

(1) (2) (3) Appian’s three laws, the last belonging to 119-18, 
(4) Lex Agraria of 111, (5) the anonymous law imposing a vectigal 
removed by (6) Thorius’ “ useless and invalid” law (ca, 100 B.C.). 
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tion of Brutus 136.°* But his introduction of the chronological 
evidence of the Brutus, cautiously though it must be handled, 
is one of the most valuable of recent contributions to the prob- 
lem, disposing as it does of all theories which depend on dating 
Thorius’ tribunate to ca. 118, and pointing the way back to a 
more probable solution. 


Note A. The proposer, date and terms of Appian’s Second Law. 


(i) It is well known that the attribution to Thorius of the 
second law in Appian, Bell. Civ., I, 27 is based on an emenda- 
tion. The MSS give the name of the tribune who passed this 
law as Bépwos or Bovpios. This is almost universally emended to 
@dpwos, and is frequently so quoted without any indication that 
a change has been made. Schweighiuser ** expressed doubts, but 
bowed to “tot ac tanti nominis doctorum virorum auctoritati.” 
While the name Borius is unknown, alternatives are hard to find. 
Schweighauser suggests (a) that Spurius may be a nomen, and 
Bépuos, etc. corruptly represent e.g. Burrus, or (b) that the 
correct form is Bdpios = Ovdpios (Varius). D’Arms suggests 
Povpios as a possibility. 

At all events the emendation to @dpios is open to objection. 


82“ From a tax by a useless and irregular law.’”’ Those who render 
otherwise “seem to do so only to secure a hearing for their own inter- 
pretation of the facts.” But these remarks of D’Arms are less than 
fair to earlier students of the question. In my view, linguistic argu- 
ments cannot be decisive towards establishing the facts. One can only 
ask if on a given interpretation of the whole evidence the situation 
could have been described by Cicero in the words he has used. Such at 
least is the basis of the version I prefer: “. .. from a useless and 
irregular law which imposed a tax.” It may be claimed that this pro- 
vides levare with the Privative Ablative by which it is often accom- 
panied, and as is natural, describes in uncomplimentary terms that 
from which, not that by which relief is given. Mommsen objected that 
such a sense of vectigalis is unparalleled, but adjectives attached to lee 
often have vague or unusual meanings. 

D’Arms urges that satis valuit, etc. is faint praise due to Cicero’s 
political bias against a popular tribune. But perhaps here, as elsewhere 
in the Brutus, Cicero awards an orator higher praise than he merited 
purely as orator, because of his correct conservative politics, the im- 
plication being that Thorius’ competence in addressing popular audiences 
is shown by his persuading the people to adopt a measure not to its 
own advantage. 

33 Edition of Appian (Leipzig, 1785), III, Pt. II, pp. 687 ff. 
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Appian is not infallible, but even Appian is entitled to benefit 
from the principle that one does not emend an author and then 
on the basis of his emended text pronounce him guilty of error. 
Yet all those who put Thorius in 111 or later, and still emend, 
are doing precisely this. There is, it may be added, no record 
of a name Q®dpios, though Odpios ** appears on coins,** and 
probably also in Cicero, De Fin., II, 20, 63: potantem tm rosa 
Thorium! The probability that this is a double-cretic clausula 
is high.8® Cicero is very fond of this form of hyperbaton in 
which a nomen in -ius is placed last to give a cretic close.*” 
The fact is palaeographically unimportant, but the traditional 
emendation is suspect. 


(ii) Carcopino** and Gelzer *® introduced into the contro- 
versy Fabricius’*° conjecture that the Lex Mamilia Roscia 
Peducaea Aliena Fabia, which has some not altogether clear 
connection with the legislation of Julius Caesar,*t was in fact 
an important agrarian law of the year 109. Hardy’s arguments 
against Fabricius seem sound.*? There is, besides, complete 
absence of agreement (as might be expected where there is no 
limit of conjecture) among the adherents of this view as to 


what the law said to have been passed in 109 might have con- 
tained in addition to the three extant clauses, which deal with 
the establishment of the boundaries of new administrative units. 


Its relation to our subject, if any, is pure guess-work. Yet these 
critics have done a useful service in pointing out, as D’Arms 
also does, that the conventional dating of Appian’s second law 
shirks the issue. It is arbitrary to argue that because we can 


** Cf. Schulze, Lateinische Higennamen (Berlin, 1933), p. 98 with refs. 

B.M. Pont. Bith., 139, 5. 

6 Statistically it is between 3 and 7 times as likely to be _L~ ~V 
as _rc— ww— (De Groot gives the latter 2.8% against 8.3% for the 
former: Zielinski 1.6% against 11.1%). 

%7 A preference for a cretic in the last place, as I hope to show on 
some other occasion, is the most marked peculiarity of Cicero’s clausula- 
rhythm. It has of course nothing to do with the “ cretic-base,” which 
is a myth. 

 Autour des Gracques (Paris, 1928), pp. 230, 266, n. 1. 

°° Gnomon, V (1929), pp. 648-60, esp. 657-60 (review of Carcopino). 

 Siteb. Heidelb. Akad. (1924-5), pp. 1ff.; ef. R.-H., s.v. Limites. 

“Cf. Bruns, Fontes (7th ed., Tubingen, 1909), 95. 

“0O.Q., XIX (1925), pp. 115 ff. 
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date the third law to 111, Appian’s allusion to fifteen years 
must refer to the date of the second law. This is about the one 
thing which our obscure and corrupt text of Appian does not 
permit us to assert. It is not demonstrable that the reference 
of the fifteen years is to the preceding words rather than to 
those which follow: if it is, the period must then include the 
loss of the ys mpdcodo, a manifest allusion to the third law.* 


Thus the date of the second law is uncertain. To bring it 
nearer to 111 would help to meet an objection of D’Arms who 
criticises the conventional view as assuming that the phrase 
ov 7o0Av torepov twice used by Appian refers first to a period of 
a few months, and in the second instance to the seven-year gap 
118-11. At the same time it should not be urged that since a 
date a little earlier than 111 for Cicero’s Lex Thoria is not 
positively excluded by Cicero’s methods, a later date for the 
second law removes much of the objection against associating 
it with the name of Thorius. For in that case Cicero would be 
commending Thorius for iegislation which was repealed almost 
as soon as passed. To make Thorius propose the second law 
say in 113, we should have to suppose that Cicero ignored the 
real achievement—the abolition of the land-commission—and 
preferred to mention the rent-imposition which was abolished 
in 111. This objection seems to me nearly conclusive against 
making Thorius propose the second law even in 119 or 118.** 


But if it be hazardous to deduce the date of the second law 
from Appian’s text as we have it, there is evidence, not I think 
often cited, which suggests the year 118 as a suitable context 
for the law. This was the year when Narbo Martius was founded 


‘8Tt is thus plausible that Appian means to date the third law to 
119-18. If this could be proved, I should still maintain that Thorius 
is not to be associated with any legislation as early as 121-18, nor 
could the Lex Agraria then be the Lex Thoria—the law of 111 would 
allude to rent only as a confirmation of an existing situation inci- 
dentally to the process of transferring the land in question to private 
ownership. Cicero’s description could not refer to this. Thorius would 
have either to propose a new law imposing a rent, or repeal some 
unknown law which imposed one (the latter being D’Arms’ view). 
This reconstruction does no violence to the evidence, and I regard it 
as the only likely alternative to my own. 

‘¢ Broughton, op. cit., p. 542 also appears to make this point, but 
something is amiss with the structure of his sentence! 
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against the wishes of the senatorial right-wing, thanks to the 
advocacy of the young L. Crassus. Though he became more 
“senatorial” in sympathy as he grew older, he was never an 
extremist. The second law of Appian, if I interpret the political 
situation correctly, fits in a period when the extremist passions 
of 133-21 were spent, and greater equilibrium existed, partly 
perhaps because of the emergence of a stabilising element in the 
shape of a more clearly defined and self-conscious Equestrian 
Order. But we know too little to assert that the year 118 is 
more suitable than others in this decade for the passing of 
Appian’s second law. 


(iii) I have agreed with those who hold that the ¢épou im- 
posed by Appian’s second law and abolished by the third were 
identical with the rent removed by Thorius and referred to in 
the extant Lex Agraria. What were these rents? The most 
natural interpretation of Appian’s words ry 
eivar tov exdvTwv Kal gdpovs aitys To 
katatiOecOar is that the law imposed rent on land in excess of 
500 wugera retained by the possessores on the abolition of the 
commission, as a guid pro quo for the abolition. These rents 
may have been substantial in amount, since they were used 
és Savouds. But although we should not underestimate the 
significance of these charges and the opposition they could have 
aroused (sufficient, in my view, to colour later views of the 
legislation as a whole), we need not follow D’Arms when he 
argues that the wealthy would not have tolerated such exactions 
for more than a short time, and that therefore their abolition 
must have followed closely on their institution, and cannot have 
waited till 111, i.e. Appian’s rent-abolishing third law cannot 
be the Lex Agraria of 111. The wealthy are often docile in the 
face of fiscal depredations, especially if the only alternative is 
a resort to the methods of a Nasica or Opimius. 

The view that the rent paid under the second law was charged 
on the excess over 500 wugera is obligatory on those who hold 
that the effect of Ti. Gracchus’ legislation was to enforce the 
payment of rent on the first 500 wgera from 133. This con- 
clusion is reached by equating Appian’s statement (B.C., I, 11, 
5) that Ti. Gracchus offered freedom from rent on land retained, 
as a puoOds for improvements effected on land resumed, with 
Plutarch’s vague allusion (Ti. Gracch., 9) to a ry, and accept- 
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ing Plutarch’s further statement that Gracchus, exasperated by 
recalcitrant opposition, later withdrew this concession—a point 
on which Appian is totally silent. But (i) it is of course not 
certain that Plutarch and Appian were referring to the same 
thing. Both accounts might be true, and we should not then 
accuse Appian of a significant omission.** (ii) Perhaps Plutarch 
made a mistake. Fraccaro ** has produced arguments for doubt- 
ing his account. I believe it possible that Plutarch, or an inter- 
mediate source, mistook some allusion to puofds or ripy of the 
kind Appian mentions as referring to actual compensation- 
payments, and finding no trace of these in the law as passed, 
deduced therefrom the whole idea of a change of plan—an idea 
which would appeal to the moralist in Plutarch, but which was 
perhaps based on a misapprehension. It follows from either 
view that Gracchus’ abolition of rent remained unaffected by 
the troubles associated with the passage of the law. 

This opens up the possibility that the second law of Appian 
actually reimposed rents on the 500 wgera, but perhaps the 
possibility is hardly more than theoretical. It departs from the 
more natural interpretation of ryv ynv and trép airas in I, 27 
as referring to land technically available for allotment and 
therefore surplus to the 500 wugera. Further Appian’s account 
of the terms of Gracchus’ law, which this view accepts as his 
last word, suggests full legal ownership of the 500 wugera. This 
could hardly have been rescinded by anyone less radical than 
the Gracchi. 


Note B. App. Claudius in De Orat., II, 283. 


Broughton *? has attempted to reinforce D’Arms arguments 
for a late date for Thorius by asserting that the Appius in this 
passage (cited above) must be either the cos. 143, died 130, or 
the cos. 79. The former being irrelevant, it must be the latter, 
and the discussion in the Senate here alluded to falls not long 
before the dramatic date of the dialogue, 91. The description 
of Appius as ille maior must be regarded as an anachronistic 
style of reference made from Cicero’s own point of view. 


45 My attention was drawn to this by Mr. Russell Meiggs, to whose 
searching and helpful criticisms of earlier drafts of this paper I am 
immeasurably indebted. 

46 Studi sull’ eta det Gracchi (Citta di Castello, 1914), pp. 96-8. 

‘7 Op. cit., p. 542. 
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But first, it is quite uncertain that Cicero is referring to 
discussion on the Thorian bill before it became law. D’Arms 
himself, as we have seen, assumes an appeal to the Senate under 
the terms of the law, so, logically, he is not concerned to date 
the debate in which Appius took part: it could not help to date 
the passage of the law (except as terminus ante quem). 

Secondly, the argument is based on a stemma for the Claudii 
Pulchri for this period which, though commanding much ac- 
ceptance,*® cannot be regarded as certain. It is as follows: — 


App. 143 


| 
C. cos. 92 App. pr. 89, cos. 79 
| 


| | | 
App. cos. 54 P. Clodius etc. 


This is extremely economical compared with other attempts, but 
as I show below, the economy puts some strain on the evidence. 
Even if it is correct, the son of the cos. 143 could have taken 
part in a debate in the Senate ca. 111 on the Lex Thoria at the 
time of its passing, or subsequently.*® 

But the evidence for the Claudii in this period merits brief 
reconsideration. We have to accommodate the following: (a) 
App. cos. 143, (b) C. App. f. cos. 92 (Verr. II, 2, 202), uncle of 
P. Clodius (Har. Resp., 26), (c) App. App. f. praetor 89, father 
of Clodius, (d) App. C. f. cos. 79 (following MSS of Pro Planc., 
51), (e) ile maior Appius, in the Senate presumably between 


*8 Cf. Drumann-Groebe, Geschichte Roms (Berlin, 1899—), II, pp. 
155 ff.: implicit in R.-H., s. v. Claudius, nos. 295-7, 302 (Miinzer). 

*°Miinzer (Rédmische Adelsparteien und Adalsfamilien [Stuttgart, 
1920], p. 304) argued that the cos. 79 was the son of the cos. 143 by 
a second marriage, since it is unlikely that the reached high rank late 
in life. But the assumption that members of the nobilitas were guaran- 
teed a smooth and punctual progress to a consulship is open to many 
objections: here it is enough that, if Miinzer’s own simplified stemma 
is correet, this Claudius certainly proceeded but slowly. As we shall 
see, it requires us to believe that he failed at the aedilician elections, 
and later redeemed that failure; eventually praetor, he had to wait 
ten years for his consulship, largely on account of the political situa- 
tion of the intervening years. He died in 76, conceivably of old age. 
We need postulate no second wife to account for the long gap between 
his consulship and that of his presumed “ father,” the cos. 143, 
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121 and 95, and presumably to be distinguished from Appius 
iste (probably the cos. 79) in De Orat., II, 246. 
If we assume that ille maior was the father of the cos. 92, 


we get something like : — 


App. cos. 143 


App. ille maior 
| 


| 
C. cos. 92 App. pr. 89 App. cos. 79 
| 


| | | 
App. cos. 54 P. Clodius etc. 


The first step in producing the simplified stemma is to identify 
the App. pr. 89 with the cos. 79. The evidence that the latter’s 
father was Gaius is disposed of by emending the text of Pro 
Plancio—vivo patre suo, potentissimo et clarissimo cive, C. 
Claudio becomes vivo fratre, etc.°° We also ignore ile maior, 
or with Broughton assume an anachronism in De Orat. and 
identify with the cos. 79 and then make the cos. 143 father of 
C. cos. 92 and App. pr. 89, cos. 79. 

But the simplicity is bought at a price. (i) Although the 
emendation in Pro Plancio has won acceptance on prosopo- 
graphical grounds, the resultant sense is somewhat unlikely— 
the Loeb edition has tried to smooth things over by mistrans- 
lating. (ii) We are also required to believe that the App. who 
failed to achieve election as aedile (Pro Planc., loc. cit.) and 
later became consul (79) is identifiable with Clodius’ father, 
pr. 89, who as aedile celebrated the Megalesia (Har. Resp., loc. 
cit.), i.e. he was successful at a later election. This conjecture 
was known to George Long, who observed with for once justified 
asperity: “This is very poor.” It is indeed difficult to believe 
that Cicero can be interpreted thus. 

Without pursuing the matter further, it is enough to have 
shown that the shorter stemma is deceptive in its neatness, and 
that there may in fact have been between the consuls of 143 


5° Borghessi, Oeuvres, II, p. 178. Cf. with the language of Pro 
Plancio, Cic., Brutus, 166: (C. Claudius cos. 92) propter summam 
nobilitatem et potentiam magnus erat—perhaps the strongest argument 
for the emendation, but hardly decisive. 
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and 130 and those of 92 and 79 a generation of Claudii which 
did not achieve a consulship. The 19th-century commentators 
on De Orat. such as Piderit and Wilkins seem to be right in 
distinguishing the Appius «le maior of the Lex Thoria passage 
from the Appius iste of II, 246. This avoids the necessity of 
postulating an anachronism in the De Oratore. Such anachron- 
ism cannot perhaps be ruled out, but Hirzel ** in discussing the 
matter adduces only one plausible instance—habuit in I, 117; 
and even here the text is doubtful, some MSS reading habet. 

It would be natural to suppose that ile maior flourished in 
the last two decades of the first century,®* a time when the main 
strength of optimate support might well have been behind candi- 
dates less volatile in their political loyalties than the Claudii 
could produce. After all, the consul of 143, perhaps the father 
of tlle mator, had been progressive enough to support the legis- 
lation of Ti. Gracchus, at least in its initial stages. 


A. E. Dovatas. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHAMPTON. 


‘1 Der Dialog (Leipzig, 1895), I, p. 485. 

52 The MSS of De Orat., II, 284 vary between Lucilius and Lucullus 
as the victim of Claudius’ witticism. The former is generally preferred. 
If this is correct, and the reference is, as seems not unlikely, to the 
satirist, his death in 102 provides a terminus ante quem for the date 
of the debate. If it is implied that he was actually present at the 
debate, his retirement from Rome (ca. 106) would also have to be taken 
into account. The elder Lucullus was praetor 104 and went into exile 
in 100, so that again we have a likely date in the last decade of the 
century. 
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THE ORIGINS AND SURVIVAL OF A LATIN 
NEGATIVE PATTERN. 


Every period of Latin literature offers examples of the itemiz- 
ing or strengthening of general introductory negatives by sub- 
joined elements introduced by two or more neque’s. Compare 
Cicero, Sen., 5%: agro bene culto nihil potest esse nec usu 
uberius nec specie ornatius. This pattern is interesting and 
important not only as a feature of syntax and style but also 
as one of the points of relationship between Greek and Latin. 


I 


First to be determined is whether the pattern was of Latin 
origin or was borrowed from the Greek: a standard Latin 
grammar calls attention to the similar usage of Greek;? and 
both from one published statement,? and from the principle 
followed in restoring one very corrupt Latin inscription,* it 
can be inferred that some scholars consider this usage normal 
or original in Greek but abnormal or at least derived in Latin. 

Since the form of the Latin pattern is subject to a restriction 
of which the Greek writers knew nothing, it is misleading for 


1M. Leumann-J. B. Hofmann, Stolz-Schmalz Lat. Gramm.® (Munich, 
1928), p. 832. 

2R. G. Kent, Loeb edit. of Varr., L.L., I, p. 344, on the instance of 
this pattern used by Pacuvius: “the double negative is . . . intensi- 
fying, as in Greek . . . instead of canceling as is regular in Latin.” Of 
the early Latin neque . . . haud combination, whose resemblance to our 
pattern will be explained below, R. W. Moore, Comparative Greek and 
Latin Syntax (London, 1934), p. 171, without apparent good reason 
writes, “ possibly imitated from the Greek.” 

3K. H. Warmington, Remains of Old Latin (Loeb, 1935-40), IV, pp. 
293 ff. The inscription is “ Part of a Treaty of Alliance between Rome 
and Callatis on the west coast of the Black Sea.” The restoration 
accepted is that of A. Passerini, Athenaeum, N.S. XIII (1935), pp. 
57-72, who on the analogy of the Greek pattern used in similar treaties 
restores: 

[neue hostes neque armis neque plequ[n]ia adioua[n]to... 


To introduce our pattern by neue is good archaic Latin legal idiom, 
but it is begging the question to justify restoring the pattern in a 
Latin document by the fact that the Greeks used a comparable pattern. 
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Hofmann‘ to imply the practical identity of Latin usage to 
Greek by comparing to the Latin pattern der auch wm Griechi- 
schen ganz geléiufige Fall, dass eine allgemeine Negation in thre 
Teile zerlegt wird. In ancient Latin the general negative pre- 
cedes the disjunctives; but in ancient Greek the relative order 
of general and disjunctive negatives is absolutely immaterial, 
and a compound general negative may follow the disjunctives.® 
The disjunctives precede the general negative at least as early 
as Semonides of Amorgus (7, 22 f.): 


oUTe yap KaKOV 


In twenty public orations of Demosthenes (1-11, 13-21), there 
are fifty-five instances of the preceding general negative and 
nine instances of the preceding disjunctive negatives. 

As for early Latin, we note first that with one exception the 
instances in the plays of Plautus show the unmodified typical 
Latin word order. The one exceptional passage (Trin., 281 f.) 
seems to begin with one general negative and end with another: 
nolo ego cum improbis te uiris, gnate mi,/ neque in uia neque 
in foro necullum sermonem exsequi. Exactly the same pattern 
is citable from the Greek of Pherecrates (C.A.F., I, p. 147): 
od yap Tor’ ovre Mavys Syxis ovdert / SovdAos.7 But Plautus’ 
usage here can and will be explained otherwise than as a 
Grecism. 

The fragments of Pacuvius provide one example of our pat- 
tern, with the familiar Latin order;* and this same order 
appears in the seven instances in Terence,® as well as in the 
tantalizing example in the earliest document of Latin prose, 
the Epistula Senatus ad Teuranos de Bacchanalibus of 186 B. C. 
(line 12), which contains the indicated unchallenged restora- 
tion of neque: 


* Op. cit., p. 832. 

5H. W. Smyth, Greek Grammar for Colleges (New York, 1920), pp. 
628 f. 

® Capt., 76, 405; Curc., 402; Epid., 110; Most., 263, 451; Stich., 256; 
Trin., 1384; Truc., 571. 

7 Also cf. Demosth., 12, 161 (Hp. Philippi). 

8 Ap. Varro, L. L., VII, 91; Ribbeck, 7. R. F.*, frg. 26, p. 148. 

® An., 563; Haut., 140, 976; Hun., 147, 305, 722; Ad., 291. 
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neue magistratum neue pro magistratu[d], neque uirum 
[neque mul]lierem quiquam fecise uelet.?° 


Here we pass to the general likelihood of borrowing from 
Greek, regardless of word order, for the case for Greek influence 
upon the syntax of this last passage might well be built upon 
the possibility of Greek influence upon Latin legal language. 
We recall the familiar accounts of Roman consulting of Greek 
sources preparatory to composing the laws of the Twelve Tables," 
and the patent possibility of Greek influence from Magna Graecia. 

There is evidence that Roman scholars themselves were in- 
terested in the negative usage of the Twelve Tables (on which 
the extant fragments of the Twelve Tables throw no light) ; for 
the Digest (L, 16, 237) contains a pertinent statement by Gaius, 
who claims support from Servius Sulpicius Rufus: duobus 
negatius uerbis quasi permittit Lex magis quam prohibuit: 
idque etiam Seruius animaduertit. Of course this statement may 
simply mean that the Twelve Tables contain nothing like Petro- 
nius’ (Sat., 42,7) neminem nihil boni facere oportet. But it is 
also possible that there were in the Twelve Tables no instances 
of the pattern under discussion, so that this possible lodgment 


for a pattern imported from Greek is eliminated. 

Stylistic criticism of early Latin prose in general and the 
Ep. de Bacch. in particular impliedly discounts the influence 
of Greek. A. Meillet concludes that the language of serious 
life fixed in the third century B.C. was that of the conserva- 
tive landed proprietors, whose vocabulary was predominately 
Latin ; }* and he says ** of the Twelve Tables: On y voit que le 


10 The restoration was first published by M. Aegyptus in his Senatus- 
consulti de Bacch. . . . Explicatio (Naples, 1729). It was commended 
by Th. Mommsen in 0./.L., I, 196: ... neque potuerunt ibi alia sup- 
plementa excogitart. 

The pertinent parallel passages in Livy, XXXIX, are 14, 6-7,... 
iubent; sacerdotes eorum sacrorum, seu uiri seu feminae essent . 
conquiri; and 18, 9,... ita id sacrum faceret, dum ne... new... net 
quis magister sacrorum aut sacerdos esset. 

E. Fraenkel, Hermes, LXVII (1932), pp. 368-96, argues that lines 
1-21 of the Ep. de Bacch., which include the passage interesting to us, 
are an exact copy of a portion of the original letter approved by the 
Senate. 

11 Cic., Leg., II, 59; Dion. Hal., X, 57; Strab., XIV, 1, 25; Plin., H.N., 
ITI, 21. 

12 Hsquisse d’une histoire de la langue latine® (Paris, 1948), p. 126. 

13 Op. cit., p. 118. 
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droit avait des formes linguistiques arrétées. . . . He speaks 
similarly ** of the language of the Hp. de Bacch.: On observe 
ict un usage linguistique fixé, mené a maturité grace a un emplotr 
prolongé dans la langue officielle. 

There is, then, presumptive evidence that our negative pat- 
tern did not occur in the earliest Roman legal documents, since 
outside the Ep. de Bacch. examples introduced by ne or neue 
are found only in Cicero’s Leg. (II, 67; III, 11). But since 
Cicero (Leg., II, 18) explains that the archaic legal style which 
he employs is not of so ancient stamp as that of the Twelve 
Tables, but is archaic in comparison with the idiom of his own 
day, it is possible that the ne- or newe-introduced pattern came 
into Roman legal language after the time of the Twelve Tables 
but before the time of the Hp. de Bacch. 

The usage of Cato bears on the likelihood of Greek influ- 
ence, for our pattern is found not only in one of his orations, 
where there are two instances in the same paragraph,’* but also 
in his Agr.:7*® nulla res tam bene purgabit, neque elleborum 
neque scamonium.’* Whatever may be the possibility of Greek 
influence on the style of Cato’s orations, a heavy burden of 
proof rests on anyone maintaining that Cato here turned a 
stylistic Grecism to use in his Roman farmer’s handbook, written 
in “the lapidary style of the old inscriptions.” ** 

The foregoing examples of itemized negation citable from 
early Latin can be laid to Greek influence only on the a priori 
assumption that any Latin usage similar to the Greek must 


14 Op. cit., p. 120. 

* Ap. Fronto, II, p. 44, Loeb = Malcovati, 0. R. F., p. 198. 

16 157, 12. 

7 A most thorough study of interpolations in Cato’s Agr. was made 
by P. Weise, Quaestionum Caton. Capita V (Géittingen diss., 1886), 
quoted and discussed passim by G. Goetz in his preface to the latest 
Teubner edit. of the Agr. (1923). Weise (op. cit., pp. 112 and 170) 
finds both original and interpolated material in Agr. 157, from which 
this instance of our pattern is quoted. The two instances of this pat- 
tern in Cato’s speches make it seem quite likely that the sentence 
containing the pattern in Agr., 157 is genuine. 

8H. A. Strong and A. Y. Campbell, Language and Character of the 
Roman People, tr. from the German of O. Weise (London, 1909), p. 72. 

The conclusion of R. Till, Die Sprache Catos, Philol., Suppl. XXVIII, 
2 (1935), p. 69, is that Syntaktische Graecismen lassen sich kaum 
finden. 
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come from the Greek. They show that the pattern was very 
early used in literary, legal, and didactic language, with a 
design consistently different from that of the Greek pattern. 
But Roman literary men were acquainted with the Greek pat- 
tern, and there are instances in which Latin authors used their 
pattern after a Greek original. 

Epicurus (apud Diog. Laert., X, 39-40) provides the model 
for Lucretius, I, 419-20 . . . 445-8: 76 <owpata xal 


~ 4 


omnis ut est igitur per se natura duabus 
constitit in rebus; nam corpora sunt et inane. 


ergo praeter inane et corpora tertia per se 
nulla potest rerum in numero natura relinqui. .. . 


And Plato, Apol., 41 D is translated by Cicero in Tusc., I, 99: 
mec enim cuiquam bono mali quicquam euenire potest nec uiuo 
nec mortuo. 

Both Lucretius and Cicero recognized the strengthening of 
general negatives before the occurrence of the disjunctives to 
be peculiarly Greek: i.e., Epicurus strengthens ovfév by ovd€; 
Plato, ov« by ovdév. Lucretius and Cicero translated the expres- 
sions of their Greek originals as literally as Latin idiom would 
allow, shunning peculiarities of Greek idiom. 

What is apparently a rendering by Livy (XXXVII, 53, 20) 
of a passage in Polybius (XXII, 2-4) shows how a Latin writer, 
having found in his source the basic Greek pattern of general 
negative strengthened by compound negative, with no disjunc- 
tives involved, rendered this Greek idiom skillfully and force- 
fully—though quite freely—by the Latin pattern familiar to 
him, combined with the regular Latin cancellation of nulli by 
NON: Se THs kal THs eis buds edvolas 
dy ovdevi trav Gvrwv Kata ego nulli omniwm 
neque populorum neque regum, quos in magno honore habetis, 
non ausim me comparare. 


19The text is that of Usener, Epicurea (Leipzig, 1887). He reads 
ovs’ here for the first ovre of the MSS. The text of the passage quoted 
by H. A.J. Munro, ed.‘ of Lucr. (London, 1886), II, p. 69 omits this 
important negative altogether. 
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But although Latin authors in this respect carefully eschew 
Greek peculiarities, the fact that the Greek pattern in many 
cases accidentally coincided in design with the familiar Latin 
pattern, may have increased in the eyes of some Latin authors 
the prestige of their native Latin pattern and have influenced 
them to greater use of it. 


II 


Although by the Classical Period our negative pattern had 
won a secure place in formal writing denied to pleonastic nega- 
tion in general, there is evidence that this pattern originated 
in the natural piling up of negatives to strengthen a negative 
idea. We may use an analogy drawn from English. That the 
English pattern negative: neither ... nor is now much more 
rarely used than is negative: either... or the Oxford New Eng- 
lish Dictionary attests. Yet, in an American country newspaper 
I recently read the following: “They (sc. sports) are not 
pleasure, neither for the coach nor for the team.” We may be 
sure that the writer of this sentence gave no thought to the rela- 
tive idiomatic characters of patterns negative: neither... nor 
and negative: either... orin contemporary English, but instead 
was influenced by negative not to continue with netther... 
nor. In early Latin there are a number of negative-packed pas- 
sages in which our negative pattern plays a part not significantly 
different from that of the other negatives except that, at most, 
it occasionally concludes the negative complex with emphasis. 

Half of the ten instances of the type in Plautus belong here, 
and these two are typical: me hic walere et .../... inter nos 
fuisse ingenio hau discordabili./ neque te commeruisse culpam 
(neque me aduorsatum tibt) / / neque med umquam 
deseruisse te neque factis neque fide (Capt., 401-5); nolo ego 
cum improbis te uiris, gnate mi,/ neque in uta neque in foro 
necullum sermonem eaxsequi (Trin., 281 f.).?° 

It is probable that in such passages the negative pattern is 
simply an extension of normal pleonastic negation, seen still 
further extended in the last passage quoted (Trin., 282) where 
the pattern seems to be strengthened by necullum. Here Bergk 
read necullum (= nullum) for the nequ. ullum of the Ambro- 


*°The other pertinent Plautine passages are: Curc., 402f.; Stich., 
256 f.; Trin., 133-5. 
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sian and the ullum of the Palatine MS. But I follow Lofstedt *4 
in reading nec ullum, on the ground that there is no reason for 
regarding nec ullum as a compound in the face of the MS evi- 
dence. The final nec of the passage, coming just before ullum, 
appears to be a part of a pattern of spontaneous pleonastic nega- 
tion: the preceding disjunctive neque’s have produced one more 
of their kind, to be regarded as equivalent to either non or ne 
...+ guidem. We need not go to Greek for explanation of the 
negative usage here. 

A firmer impression that our pattern is a mere partner in a 
protracted process of emphasizing negation is conveyed by the 
Ep. de Bacch., %-14; for since lines 7-11 contain ten negatives, 
the reader feels that by the time the writer has reached line 12, 
discussed above, he is so used to writing negatives that the nega- 
tive disjunctives neque .. . neque come naturally to his mind. 
Then the negative momentum is maintained by five more nega- 
tives in lines 13 and 14. 

The impression of naturalness in the piling up of negatives 
in the Hp. de Bacch. and in three of the already mentioned 
Plautine passages (Capt., 405; Curc., 402; Trin., 133) is con- 
firmed by the introduction of the disjunctives by newe .. . neue 
in the Hp. de Bacch. and by neque in the Plautine passages. I 
am prepared to demonstrate in another article that such use of 
these conjunctions as general negatives to introduce our pat- 
tern is possibly an archaism. It seems that earlier writers added 
neque ... neque to an introductory neque or neue with no 
thought that neque and neue, being of conjunctive character, 
were not suitable for use as general introductory negatives, but 
that later writers had their scruples against such usage. Greek 
writers, from Homer on down, used ovéé as an introductory nega- 
tive; but the contrasting practice of most Latin writers may 
constitute additional evidence of the independent development 
of the negative pattern in Latin. 

Similarly W. F. J. Knight ?? sees Vergil using a standard 
form of our pattern as an important part of a passage designed 
to give an early Latin flavor: “I would suggest, however, that 
Vergil retained some contact with earlier Latin.... For Vergil 
allowed, for instance, personalities with proper names to lead 


Syntactica? (Lund, 1942), I, p. 339. 
22 “ Repetitive Style in Virgil,” 7.A.P.A., LXXITI (1941), p. 219. 
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and control his creation by repetition . . .; and in this way 
too Vergil used other words, often small words such as pro- 
nouns and negatives, but also sometimes verbs and nouns.” 
One of the passages Knight adduces, Fcl., 4, 50-63, displays all 
the mentioned forms of repetition. Our pattern appears in 
vss. 55 f., and to balance it there is repetition of the same nega- 
tive words in a different pattern in vss. 62f. (which I do 
not quote) : 


aspice... 
aspice... 
non me carminibus uincet nec Thracius Orpheus, 


nec Linus... 
Pan etiam, Arcadia mecum sj iudice certet, 
Pan etiam Arcadia dicat se iudice uictum. 


Knight’s analysis makes the origin of our pattern in Latin 
itself seem even likelier. 

Be this as it may, the rhetorical use of our pattern in the 
following passage from the literature of the Golden and Silver 
Ages clearly has precedents in the pleonasm of early Latin. In 
each of the passages the pattern is part of an elaborate nega- 
_ tive complex: in the first it occurs in two successive sentences ; 
the second it closes with a rhetorical flourish. Nepos, Att., 6, 
2-4, begins with five negatives in six Teubner lines, followed by 
nullius rei neque praes neque manceps factus est. neminem neque 
suo nomine neque subscribens accusauit; then we have in con- 
clusion four negatives in six lines. In Seneca, Q. Nat., IV, 
praef., 1, 16, seven negatives in five lines precede nihil inde- 
corum nec bono nec utro fect. 

Finally, my conviction that this pattern is indigenous to 
Latin is strengthened by an analogy drawn from the one instance 
we have of the pattern in reverse, in which the general negative 
follows the disjunctives. In a passage of Petronius (Sat., 58, 5) 
Hermeros, Trimalchio’s freedman friend, belabors the boy Giton: 
nec sursum nec deorsum non cresco, nisi dominum tuum in 
rutae folium non coniect. “T will not grow an inch up or down 
until I have put your master’s head in a nettle bed ” (Loeb). 

One possible explanation of the negative usage here is that 
Petronius makes Hermeros in his jargon mix Greek and Latin 
constructions (Greek would require a compound negative where 
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Hermeros uses his first non).?* But it is likelier that our 
standard negative pattern is not the take-off here, and that 
Hermeros uses nec... nec in anticipation of non in the same 
way that other writers of informal Latin use a single neque; 
e.g., Terence, Haut., 64: meliorem agrum neque preti minoris 
nemo habet.** 

Having noted the pleonastic non in the second clause of 
Hermeros’ speech, we reflect that, if this peculiar reverse pat- 
tern arose naturally here in a passage also containing the pleo- 
nastic non, it is probable that the standard pattern also developed 
as a phase of ordinary pleonastic negation. 


III 


Is there evidence that one of the two types of the Latin pat- 
tern we are studying, epexegetic (in which the disjunctives are 
appended to a syntactically complete expression) and intra- 
colonic, developed before the other? Consider examples of the 
two from Plautus, who, like Cato, shows no marked preference 
for one over the other: epexegetic, non istanc aetatem oportet 
pigmentum ullum attingere,/ neque cerussam neque Melinam 


neque aliam offuciam (Most., 263 f.) ; intra-colonic, nolo ego cum 
improbis te uiris, gnate mi,/ neque in uia neque in foro nec 
(after Léfstedt, as explained above) ullum sermonem exsequi 
(Trin., 281 f.). 

I have shown elsewhere ** that Terence uses the epexegetic 
type exclusively in his seven instances of the pattern, and that 
the epexegetic type resembles the early Latin combination neque 
.. . haud, which is always so separated by a pronoun as to give 
the effect of virtual anacoluthon: Terence, An., 205, neque tu 
haud dicas tibi non praedictum, “ Nor you, don’t say you have 
not been warned.” 


23Cf. W. Waters, ed. of Cen. Trim. (New York, 1902), p. 135: 
“. . . Hermeros speaks in anger and shows that he is a Greek by his 
use of negatives.” 

24 The explanation of D. Norberg, Beitriége zur spdtlat. Synt. (Uppsala, 
1944), p. 107. 

For colloquialism with a vengeance cf. Plaut., Curc., 579f.: ... ego 
tua magnifica uerba neque istas tuas magnas minas / non pluris facio 
quam ancillam meam quae latrinam lauat. 

25“ A Terentian Pattern of Negation,” C.W., XLVIII (1955), pp. 
203-5. 
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A similar epexegetic negative pattern consists in delaying to 
use either the nisi which combines with a preceding non to mean 
“only,” or the neque’s or neue’s which are in some passages 
codrdinate with non nist. 

Cf. Cato, Agr., 37, 4: omnino caueto nequam materiem doles 
neu caedas neu tangas, si potes, nisi siccam neu gelidam neu 
rorulentam. “ Above all things, do not work, or fell, or, if you 
can avoid it, even touch timber which is wet, or frosted, or 
covered with dew” (Loeb). But this translation seems to me 
too smooth; for the interval separating nequam materiem from 
nist siccam is so comparatively long that we naturally pause at 
siccam and are surprised to confront the last two neu’s with 
their adjectives. I interpret the effect thus: “ By all means see 
to it, if you can, that you neither hew, nor cut, nor even touch 
any timber unless it’s dry—and none that’s frosty or dewy, 
either.” A passage from the Elder Pliny, H. N., XXIII, 48, 
shows how this pattern non (...) nisi (... neque... neque) 
may be in one place [1] crisp and compressed; in another [2], 
separated by a parenthetical element. Pliny is discussing the 
use of wine as a medicine: 


certum est [7] non dandum in febri nisi ueteribus aegris 
nec nisi declinante morbo, in acutis uero periculis [2] nullis 
nisi qui manifestas remissiones habeant et has noctu potius 
—dimidia enim pars periculi est noctu, hoc est spe somni 
bibentibus—nec a partu abortuue nec a libidine aegrotan- 
tibus, nec in capitis doloribus . . . (ten more nec’s follow). 


Note the combination of epexegetic types in Cicero, Leg., II, 
19: separatim nemo habessit deos neue nouos neue aduenas nisi 
publice adscitos. The Loeb translation makes the structure of 
the original very clear: “ No one shall have gods to himself, 
either new gods or alien gods, unless recognized by the state.” 
From this combination of the two patterns that combination 
found in Livy, III, 14, 5 differs in that the example of the 
pattern involving neque’s is of the intra-colonic type: ... num- 
quam ulli neque publice neque priuatim truces esse, nisi cum de 
lege agi coeptum esset. 

[ would not overemphasize the difference between the two 
types of the Latin pattern we set out to study, for in some pas- 
sages only one type can be used unless the sentence is recast. 
Compare Capt., 76, quos numquam quisquam neque uocat neque 
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inuocat, which could not be made epexegetic by a change of word 
order; and Most., 451f., natus nemo in aedibus/ seruat neque 
qui recludat neque [qui] respondeat, which could be made of 
the intra-colonic type only by an impossibly awkward placing 
of seruat at the end of the sentence. But the similarity between 
the epexegetic type and the early Latin pattern neque... haud, 
together with the rambling form which the non . . . nist com- 
bination sometimes assumes, makes the epexegetic type seem the 
more primitive. 


IV 


But why did our pattern, having originated in the pleonasm 
of early Latin, persist in the usage of writers of formal Latin 
after pleonastic negation in general had lost favor? Certainly 
Greek usage may have exerted some influence. Also, disjunctive 
negatives combine striking symmetry with force in strengthen- 
ing the introductory negative. From English we may compare a 
passage occurring early in The Reply to Hayne of Daniel 
Webster, who certainly would not have said in a formal oration, 
“ We have not got nothing,” but who writes: 


There is nothing here, sir, which gives me the slightest 
uneasiness ; neither fear, nor anger, nor that which is some- 
times more troublesome than either—the consciousness of 
having been in the wrong. There is nothing, either origi- 
nating here, or now received here by the gentleman’s shot. 


The observation that in Webster’s first sentence the disjunc- 
tives are separated from the general negation by an intervening 
adjective clause, whereas the general negative of the second 
sentence is immediately followed by disjunctive positive con- 
junctions, suggests that Webster felt implicitly that in this par- 
ticular passage the disjunctives neither... nor... nor could 
more appropriately carry on a general negative by occurring at 
some distance from it, where the force of the general negation 
really needed renewing.”® 


267 well realize that there are examples of this English pattern in 
which the sequence neither ... nor is separated from the introductory 
negative by no parenthetical element: see above, p. 401, and ef, from 
the Oxford N.#.D., “not tying himself to follow neither Plato nor 
Aristotle.” I am not saying that the English pattern is regularly 
epexegetic, but rather explaining why Webster used the epexegetic type 
in this particular passage. 
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As such epexegetic strengthening seems to have been used 
naturally by a speaker of English, so also we have seen that the 
pattern we are studying, especially in its epexegetic form, was 
apparently cut from the domestic negative cloth of early Latin. 
The essential symmetry of the pattern, heightened when it was 
included within a colon, may have been the quality which helped 
it to survive after pattern neque ... haud and sundry other 
forms of pleonastic negation lost favor in the literary idiom. 


Paut R. Murpny. 
UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES ON DIODORUS. 
(Continued from p. 281.) 


V. Gnaeus or Lucius Manlius? (X XIX, 13) 


Chapters 11-13 of Book XXIX, all from the Excerpta de 
Legationibus, are concerned with the settlement of Asian affairs 
in 188 B.C. The decisions of the Commission of Ten, handed 
down at Apamea, are briefly outlined at the end of chap. 11, 
though since the earlier part of this fragment refers to events 
at Rome in 189 B. C. the passage has probably suffered editorial 
condensation. Chapter 12 is securely dated to the consular year 
188 B.C. by the designation of Cn. Manlius (Vulso) as pro- 
consul (davOvraros) ; the particular episode, however, of his deal- 
ings with the Galatians cannot be placed more exactly, but may 
correspond to the summary indications of Livy, XX XVIII, 40, 
1-2 and Polybius, XXI, 45, 12, i.e. to the period of his journey 
north after the sessions at Apamea. 


Chapter 13 reads as follows: “Om 6 airds eis Avxaoviav 


TOV mapa Kal TOV KaTa Tas 


ovvOnkas popov TéAavrTa. 

On the face of it 6 airés would seem to refer to Gnaeus, and 
it was so interpreted by Dindorf in the Argumenta Librorum 
to his Teubner edition and, apparently, by Broughton (Magis- 
trates, I, pp. 360, 366). Yet this is far from certain, and a 
journey into Lycaonia is not elsewhere attested for the proconsul, 
who had already received the 2500 talents payable in advance 
(Polybius, XXI, 40, 8; Livy, XXXVIII, 37), and who appar- 
ently proceeded north immediately from Apamea. The statement 
might, however, be true of his brother Lucius, of whom we know 
that he was sent to Syria to exact the oath from Antiochus 
(Polybius, XXI, 43), but of whose further movements we are 
not informed. It is not unlikely that he was also delegated, then 
or shortly thereafter, to collect the first of the twelve annual 
payments agreed upon. 

Actually, of course, there is no real assurance that 6 avros 
refers to either Manlius: if the words stood in the bit of text 
being copied, they may have been transcribed without reference 


408 
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to the preceding passage. So in XXXVII, 27 the 6 8 that 
introduces § 2 cannot refer to the Aquillius of § 1, though here 
there is not even a “Or to indicate the start of a fresh passage. 
A still clearer lapse occurs at XIX, 25, 4, where the excerptor 
of the collection De Sententits credits a certain fable to Peucestes, 
whereas in our complete text it is told by Eumenes. Yet Peu- 
cestes was last mentioned in XIX, 24, 6, half a page above— 
and then in a passage that the excerptor did not copy out. 

Nevertheless, despite the possibility of such gross errors, it is 
simplest to assume that the excerptor wrote 6 airds here because 
he saw the name of Manlius—a Manlius—in the text nearby. 
If so, it seems more likely that the Manlius concerned was Lucius 
rather than his brother. 


VI. Ptolemy the “Elder” (XXXIV/XXXV, 20) 


This brief fragment opens with the words: “Or dooraXels rapa 
tov mpeaButépov ‘HyéAoxos otpatnyds Mapovay tov 


tov otpatnyov pera Suvapews adrov te eLwypyoe 
It goes on to record the complete victory of Hegelochos, and the 
unexpected mercy shown to Marsyas by Ptolemy, who had ex- 
perienced a change of heart and was now eager to conciliate the 


populace. 

Neither Hegelochos nor Marsyas is otherwise known, but pre- 
sumably on the basis of the fragment’s position in the collection 
De Virtutibus et Vitis, Niese ** assigned it to ca. 128-125 B. C. 
“Ptolemy ” would then be Ptolemy VIII Euergetes II, gen- 
erally known as Physcon, and the events would be part of the 
sequel to the open conflict between Physcon and Cleopatra II 
that began some years earlier, ca. 1383/1, when Physcon was 
forced out of Alexandria and found refuge in Cyprus. 

There is, however, one serious objection to this dating and 
identification : the designation of Ptolemy in the passage as the 
“Elder.” Niese does not comment on this, though it seems both 
out of place and misleading. So long as Physcon’s brother 
(Ptolemy VI Philometor) was alive and the two ruled their 
uneasy kingdom jointly it was frequently necessary to distinguish 
them as the “ Elder ” and the “ Younger.” But Philometor had 
died in 145, and it was he, in any case, who was the Elder and 


‘6 Gesch. d. griech. u. mak. Staaten, III, p. 272. Dindorf’s Argumenta 
Librorum to Diodorus had already assigned it to 127 B.C. 
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was regularly so designated by the historians, commonly by 
Diodorus himself. A pair of brothers did not again appear on 
the scene until after 116 B.C., in the following reign, when 
* Lathyrus ” and Alexander I were sometimes distinguished in 
this way. 

In the most recent study of the later Ptolemies, Otto and 
Bengtson *’ take a bold way out of the difficulty by denying that 
the passage refers to Physcon at all, referring it instead to Soter 
II (Lathyrus). Specifically, they date the incident to either 
110 or 108 B.C., and point to Diodorus, XXXIV/XXXV, 39a 
for a parallel to the designation of Lathyrus as the “ Elder 
Ptolemy.” 7° 

This seems plausible enough, though to judge by the evidence 
Lathyrus had less cause to “ repent” his past conduct than the 
notorious Physcon—unless, indeed, it was his undue subservience 
to his mother! In any case the proposal has found some measure 
of acceptance. So, for instance, in Peremans and Van t’Dack’s 
Prosopographia Ptolemaica (Louvain, 1950 . . .), whereas 
Hegelochos and Marsyas were in the first volume (Nos. 151 
and 152) assigned to the period “145/16,” i.e. to the reign of 
Physcon, in the second volume (1952) this is amended with the 
notation: “La date pourrait étre précisée davantage 110 ou 
108” (Nos. 2162 and 2166). But, in fact, the Otto-Bengtson 
proposal runs straight into another, and greater, difficulty than 
the one it seeks to eliminate. This is the position of the passage 
in the collection in which it occurs. 

Of the four extant Constantinian anthologies of historical 
writings, one includes no passages from the completely preserved 
books of Diodorus, and another has too few to be perhaps in- 
dicative. Two others, however, the De Virtutibus (P) and the 
De Sententus (V) contain ample material on which to determine 
the procedure regularly followed. It is evident that the ex- 
cerptors went systematically through the assigned works, picking 
out the portions relevant to their several rubrics and copying 
these out seriatim, with such modifications and excisions as 
seemed to them suitable. I find only two sections from Diodorus 


17 Zur Geschichte d. Niederganges des Ptolemderreiches, Abh. Miinch., 


Phil.-hist. K1., XVII (1938), pp. 100, 169-70. 
18 Some inscriptions refer to him as 6 mpecBiraros tds, e.g. Inser. de 


Délos, 1531, 2037. 
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where the original order is disturbed, one in P and one in V,*® 
and in both cases the rearrangement is slight and might be 
justified on the excerptor’s own “editorial” principles. In 
other authors some lapses may be noted, but on a random sam- 
pling I find none more serious than the placing of a passage 
of Herodotus, VII, 33, after two others from VII, 34-6 and 
VII, 39. Nowhere, certainly not in Diodorus, does there appear 
a dislocation as violent as that proposed by Otto and Bengtson. 
The general reliability of the order may be taken for granted, 
and in editing the fragments of books XXI-XL of Diodorus 
there is no single place where I found it necessary to disregard 
the order. On the contrary it is often an important, and some- 
times the sole, criterion for dating the events, and on the few 
occasions that the order appears to be out of line with accepted 
chronology it generally appears either that the passage is retro- 
spective (e.g. XXXIII, 3) or that Diodorus related certain 
events out of proper order, perhaps intentionally, perhaps because 
he was working from a faulty chronology.” 

Actually, a far less radical solution of the difficulty is at hand, 
though it may seem merely to be evading the issue. The offend- 
ing title occurs in the opening clause of the passage, which, in 
greater or lesser degree, is regularly the work of the excerptor. 
From the nature of his work the excerptor was concerned, not 
with history as such, but with the historical eremplum. Having 
come to a passage he desired to copy, he was eager to get to it 
at once, with only so much preface as was barely essential to 
identify the situation or the characters. Under the circum- 
stances it is hardly surprising that the prefatory matter is occa- 
sionally ungrammatical, obscure, or even patently wrong: to the 
excerptor it was at best of secondary importance. Nor need we 
search out palaeographical grounds for the errors encountered, 
such aS rov mpeoBurépov in our passage-—though doubtless had 
we the complete text this could often be done. In his preface 
the scribe was, much of the time, not copying, but composing, 
and the ordinary principles for scribal errors simply do not 
obtain. 


7°In P, XI, 53, 2-3 is immediately followed by material (much modi- 
fied) from 53, 2 init. In V, XVI, 37, 4-+ 2, two sentences are given in 


reverse order. 
20So his account of the Prusias-Nicomedes affair, to be dated in 149 


B.C., comes after the events of 148 (XXXII, 19-21). 
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Viewed in this light, the proposed remedy of Otto and Bengtson 
seems unnecessary, unsound in principle, and unduly hazardous, 
and unless further evidence comes to light we may confidently 
restore Hegelochos *4 and Marsyas to the reign of Physcon and 
the events of 127/6 B.C. 


VII. Mithridates’ Siege of Cyzicus (XXXVII, 22b) 


The Constantinian collection De Insidiis was published in 
1848,”? four years after the completion of the Didot Edition, in 
which Dindorf and Mueller had first printed the fragments of 
Diodorus in chronological sequence. Consequently when Din- 
dorf prepared for the Teubner series his fourth and final edition 
of Diodorus, the fragments from this collection were for the most 
part fitted into the existing scheme as supplementary chapters 
(e. g. 22a) with little disturbance of the Didot numbering. 

Fragments 32 and 33 of this collection concern, respectively, 
the death of Sertorius and the near capture of Mithridates at 
Cyzicus. Mueller dated them to 72 and 73 B.C., and in his 
note on the Sertorius fragment remarked: “ Insere hunc locum 
sicuti sequens fragmentum post XXXVII, 22.” Since Book 
XXXVII, however, relates the events of the years 91-88 B. C., 
this is clearly a slip (or misprint) for “ XX XVIII, 22 ”—that 
is, at the end of XXXVIII/XXXIX. This not only fits the 
chronology (the last datable event in the book, chap. 21, being 
. an incident referring to Spartacus), but chap. 22, 2 (from the 
De Sententus) is evidently the original sentence that was adapted 
by the excerptor of the De Insidws for his introduction to the 
Sertorius passage. 

Through some quirk, however, Dindorf, in his Teubner edition, 
followed Mueller’s directions to the letter and placed the Ser- 
torius and Mithridates passages in Book XX XVII, as chapters 
22a and 22b. In my forthcoming Loeb edition they will be placed 
in their proper position at the end of XXXVIII/XXXIX, 
though the Dindorf numbering, which has now become canonical, 
will be retained. 


*1 Whether Hegelochos should be identified with the Lochos of 0. G. 
I.8., 137-9, and 135 (= Inser. de Délos, 1526), remains an open ques- 
tion, though the suggestion, originally put forth by Bouché-Leclercq, is 
attractive. 

*° By C. A. L. Feder, at Darmstadt and, independently, in the same 
year by Mueller in Vol. II of his Fragm. Hist. Graec. 
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There is one point of chronology involved that has not perhaps 
been fully noted. Given the order of the fragments, the story 
of Mithridates at Cyzicus was evidently narrated after that of 
the death of Sertorius, which occurred in 72 B.C. The siege of 
Cyzicus is variously dated: Broughton (Magistrates, II, pp. 106- 
9) places it in the winter of 74/3 B.C.; Magie (Roman Rule 
in Asia Minor, pp. 1204-5, n. 5) in the winter of 73/2. For 
what it is worth the order of the material in Diodorus would 
support the latter of these two dates. 


VIII. “The Revolt from the Temple” (XL, 2) 


In 63 B.C. Pompey was waited upon at Damascus by the 
rival claimants to the Jewish kingship and by a delegation of 
leading Jews who wished to be quit of both Aristobulus and 
Hyrcanus. In their address the latter group appealed to history, 
claiming that Rome itself had confirmed Jewish autonomy and 
the Jews’ right to have as head of the state a High Priest rather 
than king. The relevant passage appears in the sole manuscript 
(V) as follows: xai drepyvavro mpoydvous éavTav 
lepov mempeoBevkevar mpos Thy avyKAnTOV, Kal THV 
mpootaciay tav “Iovdaiwy éAevOépwv Kai ob xpy- 
patifovros apxiepéws Tov EOvous. 

It is obvious that ddeornxdtas tov iepod is corrupt, that the 
conservative Jewish leaders would never have boasted, to support 
their case, that their ancestors had “ revolted from the Temple.” 
Dindorf, the first editor of V after Mai, accordingly proposed 
mpoyovovs ai’rav (for éavrdv) mpoeornKdtas Tov iepov: “ their 
ancestors, being (or as) leaders of the Temple.” It is this text 
that is found in his 1868 Teubner, still the standard edition 
for these fragments. 

Meanwhile, however, Herwerden had recognized (in Spitci- 
legium Vaticanum, published in 1860) that the corruption lay, 
not in the word adeornkdras, but in tov fepov. Assuming that 
the reference was to the great Jewish revolt against Antiochus 
Epiphanes in 167 B.C., he emended to read ddeornxotas tov 
Svpiov: “ having revolted from the Syrian (king).” Boissevain, 
in his edition of the Excerpta de Sententiis, citing this emenda- 
tion, corrects to rod Svpov. 

Herwerden was essentially right, but he failed to realize that 
the embassy to the Romans cannot be dated so early. The first 
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embassy ever sent by the Jews to Rome was, according to the 
records, sent by Judas Maccabaeus ** soon after the accession of 
Demetrius I, probably in 161 B.C. Some two decades later 
other e:obassies were sent by Jonathan and by Simon, but it 
was the first embassy that seemed memorable, and almost cer- 
tainly it is the one that is referred to in our passage. For, as a 
result of that embassy Rome—or at least the Roman Senate— 
concluded a treaty and thereby in effect recognized the inde- 
pendence and autonomy of the Jewish state. Whether, as 
claimed here, the Senate further committed itself on the form 
that state was to have is less certain, for the mere facts of the 
case would hardly have hampered orators speaking a hundred 
years later. 

Herwerden’s emendation is attractive and plausibly simple, 
and it can be justified regardless of which king and which revolt 
was specifically in the speaker’s mind. Still, it is perhaps more 
likely that so famous an incident would have been identified 
with greater accuracy, and that the corruption conceals the name 
of the actual king. In that case we should read Anunrpiov for 
tov iepov. The clause would then correspond closely to the state- 
ment in Justin, XXXVI, 3, 9: a Demetrio cum descivissent, 
amicitia Romanorum petita, primi omnium ex Orientalibus liber- 
tatem receperunt. 

One further emendation has been kindly suggested to me by 
Professor A. D. Nock, the addition of rod before zpoeornxdros 
tov éOvovs at the end of the sentence quoted. This is certainly 
correct. 

Francis R. 


Fioripa State UNIVERSITY. 


*° See I Macc. viii and Josephus, Ant., XII, 10, 6. On the other hand 
Josephus, Bell. Iud., I, 38, apparently dates the embassy within the 
reign of Epiphanes, but this passing mention of the event cannot be 
used to controvert his own circumstantial account in Antiquitates. 

*4 For Jonathan see I Mace. xii, 1 ff.; Josephus, Ant., XIII, 5, 8; for 
Simon, I Mace. xv, 15 ff. 


EURIPIDES, MEDEA, 239 AND 815: py, WITH THE 
CAUSAL PARTICIPLE. 


The famous complaint about the lot of womankind in the 
Medea of Euripides contains these lines (238-40) : 


eis katva Kai vopmovs adrypevnv 
~ ~ 

Sei padvrw eivar, py oikober, 


OTw 


Earle (ed., 1904 and 1932) renders the participial phrase 
as follows: “‘ Unless she have learned at home’... as she will 
probably not have done.” However, such a limitation of the 
statement does not seem natural in the context. Heberden (ed. 3, 
1901) says, rightly as it seems to me: “ All brides are referred 
to.” He interprets the participle as causal, as do also Hogan 
(1873), Thompson and Mills (ca. 1900), and Lucas (1923). 
Page (1938), like many another editor, has no comment. 

If uy pabovcay oixofev expresses cause, two interpretations are 
possible: “ Since a girl is never taught these things at home ” 
(Lucas) and “ Since a girl does not learn these things of her- 
self ” (Hogan; cf. also Liddell-Scott-Jones, s. v. ofxoBev, 2). The 
latter seems to me the more probable meaning, both for subjec- 
tive reasons and because the other idea would be more naturally 
expressed by than by otkodev. 

A close parallel to the participle with wy in Medea, 239 is to 
be found in the same play, verse 815: 


~ la 
Xo. ... dpav dmevverw rade. 
My. ovx coi cvyyvopn A€yeww 
~ 
éoTi, py ws eyw, KaKS. 


Lucas translates: “For thou art not wronged like me.” 

How is the use of wy with a causal participle to be explained ? 
Such a participle is regularly negatived by ov. Heberden and 
likewise Thompson and Mills, commenting on Medea, 239, ex- 
plain the use of » on the ground that the participle is con- 
nected with the infinitive phrase, pavrw eiva. None of the edi- 
tors of the Medea, so far as I can find, are aware of the rare 
use of yw» with the causal participle in classical Greek even in 
indicative contexts. Cf. Schwyzer and Debrunner, Griechische 
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Grammatik auf der Grundlage von Karl Brugmanns griechischer 
Grammatik, II (1950), p. 594. 

The causal participle is a variety of the descriptive or cireum- 
stantial participle, which likewise is occasionally negated by py. 
For yy with the descriptive participle see Stahl, Kritisch-his- 
torische Syntax des griechischen Verbums der klassischen Zeit 
(1907), p. 775, 3. The reader cannot always be certain whether 
a participle was felt by the writer as causal or as descriptive with 
cause implied. Examples of the causal participle with p7, some 
of them certain and some only probable, are listed below. © 


I. Participles in Indicative Contexts 


Eurip., Jon, 313: 


Kp. o° ap’ & €v’, 


ws pn p’ Erexev €€ Orov Eur. 


Here the occurrence of ws makes it quite certain that the par- 
ticiple is causal. 


Thuc., I, 86, 3: 
ov trois éeoriv, ovde Sixais Kai 
Aoyous Siaxpitéa, py AOyw Kai avdrov’s GAA 


pytéa év Kai mavri 


Other examples are Thuc., I, 118, 2; IV, 10, 3; IV, 73, 4; 
Herod., III, 65, 6; Isaeus, V, 16; Demosth., III, 8; Soph., O. T., 
289 (for different interpretations see Earle ad loc. [1901] 
and Goodwin, M. and T. [ed. 3, 1893], § 841); Soph., Phil., 
170-1 (interpreted as descriptive [“ generic” | with cause im- 
plied by Jebb, Sophocles with Critical Notes, Commentary, and 
Translation, Part IV [ed. 2, 1898]); Eurip., Heraclid., 533 
(which likewise may be descriptive with cause implied). 

In Thuce., ITI, 54, 2 and Antiphon, First Tetralogy, II, 4, uy 
is used with a participle of “equivalent action” (Hale and 
Buck, Latin Grammar [1903], § 551) or of “that in which 
the action of the verb consists” (Goodwin and Gulick, Greek 
Grammar [1930], §1566h). This kind of participle is very 
close to the participle of cause. Jowett (Translation, ed. 2, Te- 
vised, 1900) translates Thuc., III, 54, 2 with “ because.” Though 
the participle in this passage is in an indirect statement, it is 
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included in this section of my study because the negative par- 
ticles are used in “indirect discourse” just as in “ direct 
discourse.” 


Il. Participles in Volitive Contexts 
Soph., 0. C., 1155: 


tt rexvov Aiyéws; SidacKe pe 

ws py €id07’ adrov pndev dv ov muvOave. 


Aristoph., Ran., 128: 


Hp. BovAa xatdvry Kai taxeidv cor ppdow ; 

1. vy tov At’, ws Ovros ye pn 


In the two examples cited, and also in Thuc., VII, 77, 7, the 
presence of ws proves that the participles are causal. Examples 
without os are Soph., H1., 1014 and Thuc., IV, 67, 3. Isaeus, I, 
11 contains a descriptive participle which is used in a rhetorical 
question in such a way that it strongly suggests cause. 


III. Conclusion 


On the basis of limited evidence—the works of the three 
tragedians, Aristophanes, and Thucydides (which, except for 
the fragments of the plays, were read in their entirety) and 
passages referred to by the grammarians cited—it would seem 
that the use of yy with the causal participle is not more infre- 
quent in indicative than in other contexts. When it occurs in 
a volitive or infinitive context, it is usually not to be explained 
by that circumstance. In particular, the use of py with the 
causal participle in our two passages from the Medea is not to 
be explained by the presence of infinitives, These passages are 
simply instances of the use—rare in classical Greek—of py with 
the causal participle. 


IV. Addendum: py in Relative Clauses of Cause 


It is an interesting fact that » occurs in relative clauses, as 
well as in participial phrases, which express cause: 


Kurip., 7. A., 823-4: 
ov o° Has ayvoeiv, ois un mdpos 
TpoonKkes. 
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Soph., O. C., 1679-80: 
Xo. BeéByxev; ’Av. os padior’ av év AGBors. 
tt yap; Tw par’ “Apys 


doxorro. wAdKes 
/ 
€v adavel Tit pOpw PEpopevov. 


ri yap L. ’Ayy. ti yap Xo. ri yap V* 


The critical note is from Campbell, ed. Sophocles, I (ed. 2, 
1879). It is tempting to assign ri yap to the chorus, with V°, 
the fourteenth century cod. 467 at Venice. 

Other examples are Soph., Ant., 696-8 and HI., 911-12; Thuce., 
IV, 126, 2 and VIII, 76, 6; Plato, Huthyd., 302 C and Jon, 
534 .D. In the passages from Thuc. and from Soph., El., ye 
occurs, emphasizing the causal force of the participle. 

Herod., I, 71, 3 and Soph., O. T., 13835 contain descriptive 
clauses with uw» which are used in rhetorical questions in such a 
way that they strongly suggest cause. Cf. the similar use of the 
participle in Isaeus, I, 11, cited above (p. 417). In these two 
clauses ye is used, emphasizing the causal suggestion. 

The relative clauses in Soph., Phil., 255-6 and 715 may pos- 
sibly be clauses of “ equivalent action ” (cf. the use of the par- 
ticiples in Thuc., III, 54, 2 and Antiphon, First Tetralogy, II, 4, 
cited pp. 416-17). However, it seems more natural to understand 
them as expressions of cause. 


Attics F. BRAUNLICH. 
GoucHER COLLEGE. 


REVIEWS. 


GILBERT Norwoop. Essays on Euripidean Drama. Berkeley, Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1955. Pp. 197. $5.00. 


It is appropriate that this collection of essays on Euripides should 
be the last published work of the late Professor Norwood, whose 
first major publication wus the challenging and stimulating Riddle 
of the Bacchae, a book which, though never fully accepted, provoked 
more discussion of Euripides’ meaning and intentions than any other 
single work since the days of Verrall. In fact, nearly a generation 
of scholars has kept themselves happily engaged “refuting ” Nor- 
wood’s unorthodox views and seeking a more precise interpretation 
of Euripides’ intent in this wonderful play. We all owe a tremen- 
dous debt to this lively scholar, a debt which his many critics (Grube, 
Kitto, Dodds, Winnington-Ingram, et al.) would be the first to 
acknowledge. This latest work shows that more than forty years 
later the great Canadian scholar had lost none of his acute critical 
powers and wit in dealing with the drama of Euripides; and in some 
respects his views are as unorthodox as ever. 

The work under review contains four independent chapters. The 
first, “ Toward understanding Euripides,” is the most general, and 
(to this reviewer) the most valuable. The author begins with a 
summary of the widely varying opinions on Euripides, from an- 
tiquity to the present; he thinks that this shows that something has 
gone “uniquely wrong”: no true classic could have aroused such 
different reactions. He reviews some of the considerations which 
might have caused Euripides to write in a manner different from 
that of a modern playwright, e.g., the influence of the dramatic 
festivals and of contemporary events, a different conception of the 
tragic writer’s art and business, a desire to create new types of 
drama, ete. These considerations lead Norwood to the conclusion 
that in approaching Euripides we must distinguish between mere 
“stumbling-blocks ” to our appreciation of his work and real flaws 
and bad workmanship. We must not count it a fault that he mixes 
physical science into his dramatic speeches; these are a deliberate 
insertion of the poet, based on the aims and intentions of the type 
of drama he was writing. “Our verdict will not rest upon a doc- 
trinaire objection to this or that type of drama, only upon a demon- 
stration that by writing a given passage he has injured his own 
play (whatever its type).... We shall not object to the drunken 
Heracles of Alcestis, for that play is meant as tragicomedy; we shall 
object to Medea’s dragon-chariot, because her utter lack of help and 
friends is by the poet himself emphasized again and again as vital 
to her situation” (p. 18). 

Some of the mere “ stumbling-blocks ” are: (1) the use of mecha- 
nical, often boring monologues in his prologues; (2) a fondness for 
the deus ex machina (Norwood defends the poet very ably here) ; 
(3) his “sardonie piquaney,” which is defined as “an utterance... 
(which) voices an aloof and refined gusto for the absurd, spoiling 
an attitude, pricking the bubble of conceit, pomposity, or self-decep- 
tion” (pp. 21-2, with amusing examples); (4) Euripides’ fondness 
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for melodrama; here Norwood advises us to accept this facet of the 
poet cheerfully, and discusses various melodramatic devices at some 
length. In summing up this section, the author stresses the fact 
that Euripides was a “man of the theatre,” a skilled technician who 
can delight us with all the tricks of the trade. On the other hand, 
there remain features of the plays that one condemns without hesi- 
tation, although Norwood finds excuses for some of them in the 
conditions of the festival, the necessity of finding a use for the 
chorus, the limited time allotted for each play, etc. In this connec- 
tion, Norwood makes the novel (to me) suggestion that many of 
the plays must have been written originally for production in a 
private home, and then later padded out for public performance at 
the Dionysia, with consequent inconsistencies or incongruities. But 
even allowing all this, there are certain inexcusable flaws in the 
plays; Norwood lists and discusses these in ascending order of offen- 
siveness: (1) little inconsistencies or puzzles (e.g., Medea’s clear 
promise to slay her husband as well as Creon and his daughter) ; 
(2) feeble writing and flatness in style, to which may be added a 
general lack of inspiration and relevance in most of his choral odes; 
(3) faulty dramatic structure. In this last eategory Norwood is 
most critical (“Euripides had no sound reason for not displaying 
his tragic ideas in perfectly constructed dramas”), and this reviewer 
is least convinced. It seems wrong, if not impossible, to judge Greek 
tragedy by the standards of the nineteenth-century piéce bien faite, 
and many of Norwood’s strictures are based on too urgent a desire 
for theatrical realism. We must accept the conventions of the Greek 
tragic form; to object, as Norwood does, to the “long and pic- 
turesque narrative” of a messenger, on the grounds that the person 
addressed ought to be taking immediate steps to deal with the situa- 
tion, seems to me rather captious. A lover of nineteenth-century 
opera should not object if the dying heroine sings a beautiful aria 
of farewell, even though the rest of the cast ought to be running 
around administering soothing drugs, applying tourniquets, or what 
not, instead of listenine attentively in an artistic grouping. In con- 
cluding this chapter, the author finds the cause of these lapses, real 
or alleged, in what he calls Euripides’ “ abrupt loss of intellectual 
control ” over his own imagination, and compares him to a modern 
novelist who lets his characters take charge of the story. In addi- 
tion, Euripides was “a romantic who entered the theatre still 
groping ” and was content to admit his doubts and fumblings into 
the finished work. Another way of putting this is to say that 
Euripides was aware of the problems raised by his plays, but was 
rarely sure of the solution. 

I have perhaps spent an undue amount of space on this first 
chapter, since it seemed to me the most valuable and interesting part 
of the whole book. It should be read and pondered by every teacher 
and student of Euripides. The next two chapters may be dealt with 
more briefly. 

In “ The Bacchae and its Riddle” Professor Norwood returns to 
the scene of the crime (so to speak) and re-examines his original 
thesis about this play in the light of the many criticisms which have 
appeared since his Riddle of the Bacchae was first published. It will 
come as no surprise to learn that in his later years he abandoned 
the belief that the figure who appears in the play as “ Dionysus” Is 
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(except in the prologue and as the deus ex machina) really a human 
prophet, an imposter and hypnotist; but Norwood stoutly maintains, 
by arguments very hard to refute, his original contention that the 
famous statement of Dionysus in lines 632-4 clearly asserts that 
the royal palace itself has been overthrown, not just the stables or a 
part of the palace out of sight. The delusion of the Bacchantes, who 
ery out that the lintels of the palace are gaping apart and accept 
Dionysus’ claim to have ruined the palace (which is, of course, 
standing in plain sight before the spectators), is to be ascribed not 
to hypnotism by a human priest, but to something which Norwood 
ealls “ glamour,” an enchantment cast over people, objects, or places, 
so that they appear as other than they are. (He compares Odysseus 
failing to recognize Ithaca in Od. XIII because of the “ glamour ” 
east over it by Athena.) The reason for this “bogus miracle ” with 
all its attendant difficulties is apparently to reveal Dionysus’ divine 
nature and power by showing him casting a spell over his votaries. 
In a way, the scene is parallel to the ghastly episode of Agave with 
Pentheus’ head, which reveals finally and fully the overwhelming 
might of the god. As Norwood says (pp. 61-2): “The normal 
stage-illusion occurs when the actor impersonating Agave pretends 
to be mad, the abnormal when he pretends to think that the head 
he carries is a lion’s.... The spectator believes that the actor is 
Agave and that she is mad; there his belief halts; he does not take 
the head for a lion’s. In the same way, the Athenian choristers 
pretend to be mastered by glamour, and so to believe that the house 
falls; the spectator believes them thus possessed, but does not be- 
lieve that it falls. ... The miracle, in short, is effected; but it is not 
the downfall; it is the divinely induced belief in the downfall.” 
Having offered this explanation of the bogus miracle and accepted 
the divinity of “The Stranger,’ Norwood is disposed to take all 
the rest of the miracles in the play as genuine. The rest of the 
chapter is devoted to a very readable discussion of the lyrie pas- 
sages and of the ultimate meaning of the play; in these matters he is 
close to the position of Winnington-Ingram, whom he quotes several 
times with approval, but with refinements or amplifications. 

The third essay (“ God and Man in Hippolytus’”’) is a close exami- 
nation of the play in an effort to clarify the position and meaning 
of the deities in this tragedy. The question is whether they directly 
cause the catastrophe, or is the drama intelligible in terms of the 
human characters alone. To answer this, Norwood undertakes an 
analysis of the three major human characters, and then of the gods. 
He finds that the human characters and their actions are perfectly 
self-explanatory, while Artemis and Aphrodite, though genuine 
dramatis personae, are labelled by the philosopher in Euripides as 
“spurious deities” (i.e., the poet did not believe in these anthro- 
pomorphie figures). As Norwood puts it in summing up the character 
of Artemis, against whom he directs some of the keenest shafts of 
his ironie wit, “ Speaking ex cathedra, she reveals herself as utterly 
spurious, a survival from the days of uncontrolled superstition. But 
as Hippolytus’ beloved companion she is authentic and divine. Euri- 
pides makes her thus real simply because she has complete reality 
for his hero; that reality is a basic fact of his play.” As a motive 
for adding these spurious divinities to his play, Norwood suggests 
the failure of the Medea three years before the Hippolytus was 
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produced; the spectators, he thinks, were unable to comprehend the 
earlier play, which must be interpreted purely through the characters 
and experience of the human figures, Jason and Medea. In the 
middle of this rather orthodox treatment of the play, Norwood 
injects one surprise: he insists that the whole business of the Three 
Prayers and Poseidon’s granting of Theseus’ wish is an illusion. 
The tidal wave and the monstrous bull which cause the hero’s death 
may be taken as natural, not supernatural phenomena. Hence the 
death of Hippolytus immediately after his father’s curse, or prayer 
to Poseidon, is due to a mere coincidence. Whether one accepts this 
bold view or not, we may agree with the remark of Norwood that 
the whole question of the Prayer to Poseidon has no bearing on the 
theology of the play; Hippolytus is ruined in any case. 

The last chapter (“The Supplices”) is a devastating critical 
analysis of the play’s oddities and faults, of which we get an 
exhaustive catalogue: the number of the chorus (seven mothers for 
seven champions; even if we allow a maid for each, this gives us 
only 14, instead of the normal 15); the composition of the chorus 
(the mother of Polyneices was, of course, Jocasta, who was long 
since dead; the mother of Evadne stands by in silence while her 
daughter commits suicide). There are difficulties in the entrance of 
the chorus; they are “ discovered ” grouped about Aethra, whom they 
have “imprisoned” by their suppliant boughs before the action 
proper begins; how was this managed without a curtain? Again, 
the chorus leaves at the end to swear oaths of undying loyalty to 
the Athenians, although Athena has just told them that this is the 
business of Adrastus. These difficulties lead to the suggestion that 
the play was not written for the fifth-century theater. Having 
reached this point, Norwood then searches for other features which 
may betray a later date, and, of course, is not slow to find some: 
many of the passages discuss war and peace, society and politics, 
in the spirit of the fourth century rather than of the fifth. The 
attitude toward Fortune expressed in the play betrays traces of 
the same spirit. Two passages seem to require a knowledge of 
Plato’s Republic in order to be intelligible. The death of Evadne is 
modelled on the Indian practice of suttee, and hence points to a date 
after Alexander’s conquests. The Funeral Speech delivered by 
Adrastus over the corpses of the dead warriors is absurd and eannot 
be rationalized by hunting for fifth-century allusions (as has often 
been done). The political concepts discussed or assumed in the play 
are sadly muddled; in particular, the effort to promote Theseus as 
the founder of the Athenian democracy seems to be a bit of political 
theorizing of the fourth century. Finally, we get a list of miscel- 
laneous absurdities and faults of language and style. In view of all 
these objections, Norwood concludes that our present text of the 
Supplices cannot be the work of Euripides, though it contains some 
Euripidean parts and some lines of the play are quoted in antiquity 
as from the Supplices of Euripides. Nor can it be explained (like 
the Phoenissae) as an original Euripidean text padded with actors’ 
i:terpolations. In answer to the question, “ Who then wrote our 
Supplices?” Norwood answers, “No one.” Our present text is a 
conflation of two independent plays; one was written by Euripides 
for a “private performance,” with a chorus of seven; the other 
was a “closet drama” written toward the end of the fourth century. 
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Norwood tries to disentangle the two plays; he assigns to Euripides 
lines 1-70, 87-194, 253-62, 271-398, 598-633, 778-837, 955-79, 1165- 
1231; the remainder he assigns to an anonymous writer, whom he 
tentatively identifies with Moschion. Two originally independent 
plays on the same theme were woven together into one play by some 
wretched compiler of the second century after Christ (Norwood 
compares the process of contaminatio in Roman comedy); in this 
compilation several passages of the original Euripidean drama were 
ousted by similar passages from Moschion’s version. The result is 
the “‘ hodge-podge ” which has reached us. 

This bare summary of the author’s main points does less than 
justice to his case, which is argued with much eloquence and critical 
acumen. Yet, as the list indicates, much of the case depends on the 
cumulative power of the many objections. A few dissenting opinions 
may be recorded here for what they are worth. The argument about 
the number of the chorus is not conclusive; there is no real objec- 
tion to having seven mothers, seven maids, and one “extra,” if we 
must assume a one-for-one correspondence in the choral numbers. 
To reply to Norwood’s apparently crushing analogy of the Twelve 
Disciples (pp. 112-13), we have all heard the “ Twelve ” represented 
by choruses of several hundred members in Bach’s St. Matthew’s 
Passion. Many reputable scholars believe that Aeschylus represented 
the fifty daughters of Danaus by the earlier chorus of twelve. As 
for the absurdity of counting Jocasta as one of the seven mothers 
present, I do not see that Norwood’s suggestion that the Euripidean 
play was written for a private performance with a smaller chorus 
of exactly seven mothers helps this difficulty at all. Regarding the 
opening scene, we do not know enough about “ stage direction ” in 
fifth-century Athens nor about conventions for starting the action 
of the plays to object too strongly to the opening of this drama; 
perhaps the “imprisonment ” of Aethra by the suppliants was done 
in dumb-show as part of the opening scene. But in fact, the opening 
of this play does not differ so very much from several others where 
suppliants are “discovered” (as our editors and translators say) 
at an altar, even though the story assumes that they have been there 
for a long time. In those eases it seems probable that the ancient 
audience was inclined to abandon a realistic view, and when (e. g.) 
Helen says she has been living at the tomb of Proteus for a long 
time, to accept the statement as part of the situation despite the 
fact that they had seen the actor playing the part of Helen walk 
on stage a few moments before. To Norwood’s objections to the 
passages which he thinks show a fourth-century spirit, there is the 
obvious answer that Euripides was often opposed to or in advance 
of the spirit of his time, especially on the question of war; and the 
thought that the highest duty of the statesman is not to aggrandize 
Athens but to protect and save Greek civilization (one of Norwood’s 
“fourth-century conceptions”) is at least as old as Aristophanes’ 
Lysistrata. The argument on the concept of Fortune and on the 
reminiscences of Plato are inconclusive, in view of the tremendous 
amount of fifth-century literature not preserved to us. The view 
that Theseus in some way founded the Athenian democracy may very 
well go back to the debate over constitutional history just before 
the revolutionary movements at the end of the fifth century. And 
so on. Each of Norwood’s points might be debated at length, and I 
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believe it would be possible to reduce the undoubted flaws to a 
manageable number; that is, we could reach the view that, while 
this is not a good Euripidean play, it nonetheless exhibits not too 
many more slips and inconsistencies than may be found in certain 
other sloppy dramas. Some of the offending passages invite bracket- 
ing on any view. On the whole, I think we must bring in a verdict 
of Not proven. 

A few other questionable matters may be mentioned here. Through- 
out the book there seems to be too much emphasis on the “ well- 
made play” and on exact dramatic realism; it is well, I think, 
to point out the differences between ancient and modern drama 
by these means (as Norwood does in his first chapter); but to 
use passages which offend our sense of theatrical propriety as 
conclusive evidence of interpolation, or as signs of Euripides’ care- 
lessness and sloth is unwarranted. Many of the author’s obiter dicta, 
though always interesting, are questionable; for example, he is quite 
unfair to Aristotle in his discussion of the Poetics (pp. 4-5). Aris- 
totle was hardly the man to assume the independent existence of a 
“Platonic Idea of Tragedy.” His judgments in passing on Sophocles 
will antagonize many lovers of the elder tragedian: his “ religion 
was no more (and no less) than a deeply pious mood, which his 
superb artistic achievements have misled some into investigating 
with results either self-contradictory or meagre” (p. 8; see also 
p. 93); the Philoctetes provides the only unquestionable instance 
of a thoroughly “vicious” use of the deus ex machina (p. 19: 
this judgment has long been questioned). Others will be sorry to 
learn that while Norwood eventually changed his mind about the 
Bacchae, he remained unrepentant and intransigeant to the end about 
that “bungler ” Plautus (p. 180), and he still maintained the view 
that our present text of the Clouds of Aristophanes is a combination 
of the first and second versions (and not just a second version which 
shows traces of the first). One may question the assumption (p. 31) 
that the dramatists commonly wrote only one good tragedy for each 
festival and eked out the required trilogy with two hastily written 
“fillers,” which tended to disappear in antiquity, as not worth 
copying or editing. Norwood himself admits the glaring exception 
of the Oresteia, but one may quote a few examples from Euripides’ 
career: the surviving Alcestis was accompanied by Telephus, a 
drama which was a sensation, if nothing more, as the continued 
parodies of Aristophanes show; the Medea was produced with the 
Philoctetes, which was still admired and read in the first century of 
our era; and the Helen was most probably produced at the same 
festival as the famous and much-admired Andromeda. Finally, the 
ease for the view that the Medea, Hecuba, Alcestis, and Heracleidae 
were originally written for private performances and then padded 
for presentation at the Dionysia (pp. 33-6) is dubious, to say the 
least. 

These questionable details, however, are minor flaws in a work of 
great value and charm. Over all the book there plays the wit and 
individuality of Professor Norwood’s style and eloquence, which 
make his arguments hard to withstand. After reading him one is 
often reminded of the feelings of Socrates’ young auditors, who com- 
plain that while they listen to Socrates they are convinced, but when 
they leave him doubts insist on creeping back into their minds. 
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Perhaps no more fitting tribute could be found with which to close 
this review than to say that Professor Norwood like Socrates con- 
stantly forces us to go back to the original material (Greek drama 
in this case) and to re-examine our presuppositions and conclusions 
in the light of his acute and stimulating criticisms. 


T. Murpuy. 
OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


GuNTHER ZunTz. The Political Plays of Euripides. Manchester, 
University Press; New York, Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1955. 
Pp. vii + 157. 


The title of this book may be misleading if one is unaware of: 
the sense in which Dr. Zuntz uses the term “ political plays.” He 
defines them as “a variety of Greek tragedy in which the problems 
of human fellowship become the material for artistic creation ” 
(p. x). The book is, in fact, a study of two plays, the Suppliants 
and the Heraclidae. 

The first part of the book offers an interpretation of each of the 
plays, and deals with the problems involved in dating them. A 
second, somewhat shorter, section is devoted to a discussion of the 
setting of the Heraclidae, notes on select passages of the play, and 
comments on the tragic hypotheses. 

Previous scholars, with few exceptions, have severely criticized 
both plays, considering them the poorest which have come down to 
us under the name of Euripides. Even their authorship has been 
questioned. Wilamowitz argued that the Heraclidae preserved in our 
manuscripts is a completely revised version of the play, dating from 
the fourth century B.C. More recently, the Suppliants has been 
judged a blending of two plays (Norwood, Essays on Euripidean 
Drama [Berkeley, 1954], pp. 112-81). Zuntz seeks to dispel the 
traditional prejudice, and certainly his careful and sensible criticism 
will do much to enhance appreciation and encourage further study. 
It should be noted that the validity of the text is simply assumed. 
The author has, however, already proved the genuineness of the 
Heraclidae, in an article in Classical Quarterly, XLI (1947), pp. 
46-52. 

The principle underlying Zuntz’s interpretation of both plays is 
that each is a self-contained reshaping of an Attic myth, self-con- 
tained in the sense that no passage need be, or indeed ean be, ex- 
plained by reference to any event or situation outside the sphere 
of the play itself. Allusions to contemporary events, which other 
scholars have invoked to illuminate obscure passages or “to desery 
the raison d’étre of the play” (p. 4), Zuntz considers completely 
false. Each scene, each line, must be interpreted in its relation to 
the whole. The political play is, admittedly, “ determined through- 
out by contemporary experiences and ideas and (conveys) a definite 
message. But this message is general not particular” (p.5). Though 
this approach is useful in demonstrating the unity of the plays, it 
imposes certain disadvantages when one attempts to date them. 

In Zuntz’s view, all Euripidean plays are concerned with the 
question, “ How is Man to live in a godless world?” (p. 6). The 
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“political ” play deals with the question as it affects the members of 
the polis and their relations with other poleis. Here, according to 
the author, the answer lies in conformity to law. The important 
concepts of vowos and IaveAAjvwv vopos are carefully examined, and 
Zuntz admirably demonstrates how each scene extends and elaborates 
upon this central theme. Even so, in the Suppliants the difficult 
Kuadne scene and the funeral oration of Adrastus are not convine- 
ingly integrated in the whole. 

In the Heraclidae, in addition to the concept of voyos, Zuntz 
draws attention to the special use of ydpis to denote the duties and 
obligations of the protected to the protector, an aspect of the theme 
which does not occur in the Suppliants. He notes too in the Macaria 
scene the use of evyévera, which likewise imposes a duty or obliga- 
tion. Actually, it is a key word, recurring again and again through- 
out the play (lines 233, 302-3, 324, 409, 468, 490, 513, 553, 626-7, 
825). 

Several points in the interpretation of the Heraclidae strike me 
as unconvincing. Although Zuntz accepts the view that the scene of 
Iolaus’ departure for battle (lines 680 ff.) is intentionally comic, he 
believes that Iolaus’ final words are those of “the same, high- 
spirited and impetuous devotee of the right, whose untiring efforts 
we have been witnessing before” (p. 29), not a comic treatment of 
old age. But surely Iolaus’ use of the tragic form of address, é 
Bpayiwyv, in line 740 is meant to continue the comic effect begun in 
line 680 (compare Jon, lines 112 ff.). He finds a similar change in 
the servant’s attitude toward Iolaus, from scorn to helpfulness and 
appreciation, in lines 724 f., 731, 737 (p. 30), which I find difficult 
to perceive. Commenting on jjpacal’ “"HBn Znvi & in line 851, Zuntz 
writes that Iolaus does not pray, but “utters the vow which is 
answered from above” (p. 31). This interpretation is overly subtle. 
The prayer must be a traditional element in the story, and it was 
included for that reason. 

In dating Euripidean tragedy, Zuntz believes that 1) metrical 
criteria can give only approximate dates for the plays “ within a 
margin of roughly three years” (p. 93), and 2) the tragedian never 
alludes to contemporary events under the guise of myth. The latter 
view, a natural extension of his belief that each play is self-con- 
tained, is a welcome change from the tendency to discover over- 
elaborate allusions to contemporary affairs. But it is pushed to 
extremes. For example, Zuntz rejects the generally accepted refer- 
ences to the Sicilian expedition in lines 1347 ff. of the Electra, and 
to an aliiance between Athens and Argos in lines 1191 ff. of the 
Suppliants. For the Electra, his argument that the scene is closely 
related to the play as a whole does not in my opinion exclude an 
attempt on the part of the poet to remind his audience of a recent 
event of great interest. It proves only that Euripides did not intro- 
duce the Dioscuri merely for the purpose of speaking these timely 
verses. For the Suppliants, his argument that the one-sidedness of 
the obligation undertaken by Adrastus precludes any correspondence 
with an actual alliance is equally inconclusive. The problem of allu- 
sions to contemporary events is too complex to admit of a simple 
solution, but the author is surely correct in denying that any Euri- 
pidean play can be regarded merely as an allegory. 

Although Zuntz rejects the possibility of dating the plays through 
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a direct allusion to a contemporary event, he feels that it is pos- 
sible to date them “by identifying the general historical situation 
which corresponds most closely to all features, general and par- 
ticular, of either play” (pp. 55-6). Unfortunately, this approach is 
necessarily more subjective. The date of 430 B.C., argued by Zuntz 
for the Heraclidae, was presented many years ago along much the 
same lines by Macurdy (Zhe Chronology of the Extant Plays of 
Euripides [Columbia Univ. Diss., 1905]). It depends upon the 
interpretation of the oracle of Eurystheus as a promise of protec- 
tion to Athenians in general rather than to the Tetrapolis alone. It 
could not, on this view, have been written after the invasion of the 
summer of 430 B.C. when the Spartans passed Eurystheus’ grave 
at Pallene and penetrated far into Attica. There are, I believe, 
even stronger arguments for the date of spring 429 B.C. The oracle 
can then be regarded as a prophecy ex eventu of the sparing of the 
Tetrapolis in 430 B.C., for which we have direct evidence in Dio- 
dorus (II, 45). As Delebecque and Lattimore 1 have already pointed 
out, a second event of the autumn or winter of 430 B.C. lends sup- 
port to this dating and gives an added significance to the Eurys- 
theus scene. It is the murder of the Peloponnesian envoys at Athens, 
as narrated by Thucydides in Book II, 67. 

The Suppliants, unlike the Heraclidae, lacks any direct reference 
to an historical situation and is, therefore, much more difficult to 
date. Here Zuntz’s method of analyzing the general feeling of the 
play is persuasive. He chooses, by the process of elimination, the 
spring of 424 B.C., a time when “ peace, though ardently wished 
for, is not felt to be within grasp” (p. 88). Like the Knights, pro- 
duced in the same year, it reflects a feeling of “national elation” 
(p. 90). The oath of Adrastus does not refer to an existing treaty 
between Athens and Argos, but rather suggests the Argive debt to 
Athens which has remained so long unpaid. 

In the second part of the book, devoted mainly to specific prob- 
lems in the Heraclidae, Zuntz lists more than twenty emendations 
which he believes should figure in the text, but which have not been 
adopted by Murray. To these he adds a number of significant obser- 
vations of his own, arguing at greater length for several emenda- 
tions, and in one ease retaining a reading of the manuscripts deleted 
from the Oxford text (line 754). He also proposes a new arrange- 
ment of lines in two passages (lines 683-91, and 961-80, revised as a 
dialogue between Alemena and the servant). His suggestion that 
the daughter of Heracles, unnamed in the play, is a character drawn 
from tradition rather than the invention of Euripides, as has gen- 
erally been supposed, merits further investigation. 

The tragic hypotheses in Codex L are arranged by Zuntz under 
three main headings: those of Aristophanes of Byzantium, those 
of the late Byzantine grammarians, and a third type that are mere 
summaries of the action, and derive from a book of such synopses, 
which Zuntz dates in the first century B.C. In a final section, he 
discusses evidence which suggests that Eustathius and perhaps also 
Triclinius had access to an ancestor of Codex L. 


1K. Delebecque, Huripide et la guerre du Péloponnése (Paris, 1951), 
p. 92; R. Lattimore, Huripides, Four Tragedies (Chicago, 1955), pp. 
111-12, 
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This is but a sampling of the interesting and varied fare provided 
by the author. He approaches his task with an enthusiasm that is 
refreshing, but his enthusiasm is guided by sound judgment and 
common sense. His book has importance for all students of Euri- 
pidean drama, and will surely be indispensable to any future editor 
of either the Heraclidae or the Suppliants. 


Patricia NEILS BoULTER. 
CINCINNATI. 


Studi in onore di Gino Funaioli. Roma, Angelo Signorelli, 1955. 
Pp. xii + 440. 10,000 lire. 


On October 2, 1953, Gino Funaioli celebrated his seventy-fifth 
birthday. I gather from the dedication of Enk’s article that this 
volume was planned to appear at that time as a natalicium to the 
great Italian scholar from his many friends, colleagues, and admirers. 
That it was not published until two years later was probably due 
to the inevitable delays which usually attend the organization and 
publication of a work of many authors and of considerable magni- 
tude. 

But be that as it may, the final result, which is the thing of im- 
portance, is a remarkably fine honorific volume which is worthy of 
the man to whom it is dedicated. Although the name of the editor 
does not appear, there is almost always a single moving spirit 
behind such volumes; or, if there are a number, still one of them 
undertakes most of the actual editing. I suspect that Ettore Paratore 
who wrote the Preface was the person in question. If so, he and the 
publisher, Signorelli, can be justly proud of their work; for the 
book is carefully edited on the whole and beautifully printed. The 
only serious editorial flaw that I was able to detect is the omission 
in the table of contents of the articles by Lesky and Mancini. The 
names of these authors, however, duly appear in the list of con- 
tributors at the beginning of the book. 

Paratore’s Preface contains a biography of Funaioli in which 
emphasis is placed on his development as a scholar from his student 
days in Florence, Munich, and Bonn down to the present time. The 
high academic honors which he now enjoys reflect the esteem and 
respect in which he is held by his Italian colleagues. The books and 
articles mentioned by Paratore recall the great debt that is owed to 
Funaioli by almost every student of Latin literature, of which there 
is hardly an aspect that Funaioli did not treat with fruitful results. 
Finally, we catch a glimpse of the man as a teacher and humanist 
which explains the affectionate enthusiasm with which these intro- 
ductory pages are written. 

Forty-three scholars, including Paratore, have contributed articles 
to this volume (two in collaboration on a single article, making 
forty-two articles in all). As one would expect the Italians are in 
the majority, but scholars from Austria, France, Germany, Holland, 
Hungary, and Spain are also represented. In general, the quality is 
high for an honorific volume. By this I mean that very few articles 
give the impression of having been rescued from the drawer of 
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previously discarded material and lightly refurbished for the occa- 
sion, or elaborated from a trivial note or two that were once written 
down to pad a lecture. There are a number of contributions of some 
length which treat a single but large aspect of a subject thoroughly 
and increase our knowledge of it materially. The volume, of course, 
contains its fair share of brief notes and comments; but here too, 
in most instances, the authors have usually said something worth 
saying. 

Limitations of space make it clearly impossible to review critically 
all the articles in this volume. Moreover, the wide variety of fields 
that is represented often leaves this reviewer well beyond his depth 
insofar as specialized knowledge is concerned. Nevertheless, it may 
be of some value to the reader to learn what works and subjects are 
treated and to have occasional indications through qualifying adjec- 
tives and brief observations of the impressions of the reviewer. 


Latin Literature 


Naevius: an excellent reconstruction of the legendary part of the 
Bellum Punicum by Scevola Mariotti (pp. 221-38). Parts of it are 
now incorporated with due acknowledgment in the same author’s 
Il Bellum Punicum e Varte di Nevio which was published in the 
same year. Varro: a demonstration by Karl Kerényi (pp. 157-62) 
that in the passage of Varro (L.L., V, 58) on the dei magni of 
Samothrace, Ambracia should not be emended to Samothracia. 
Cicero: Enrica Maleovati (pp. 216-20) interprets the sutorium 
atramentum in Fam., IX, 21, 3 as copper sulfate or vitriol, a mean- 
ing attested by Celsus (V, 1). Consequently, Cn. Carbo, accused by 
Antonius, was thought to have been acquitted—by poisoning himself. 
A neat explanation of a difficult passage that is especially con- 
vineing, in that Cicero has just mentioned that another notorious 
member of the family, Gaius, committed suicide when standing trial 
by swallowing cantharides. Alessandro Roneconi (pp. 394-405) has 
made a fruitful study of the language and style of the Somnium 
Scipionis. He points out the many archaic elements in this work, 
Cicero’s debt to Ennius and Lucretius in composing it, and the 
ambiguities in technical matters which Cicero’s avoidance of trans- 
literated Greek terms imposed. Lucretius: a sensitive analysis by 
Pietro Ferrarino (pp. 40-64) of the structure and spirit of the 
De Rerum Natura in which the author studies the relationship of 
corresponding parts of the poem, such as the proemia of the sepa- 
rate books, to each other and the poem as a whole. It also contains a 
fresh analysis of the famous end of Book IV on love and mating 
and a new interpretation of tanta stat praedita culpa (V, 199) in 
connection with the pessimistic outlook so often attributed to the ~ 
poet. Catullus: Antonio Traglia (pp. 434-8) points out similarities 
of language between Catullus, 66, “The Lock of Berenice,” and 
Cicero’s Aratea. He finds support in the Aratea for certain emenda- 
tions and readings in the “ Lock”: in lumine for numine (7) and 
in limine (59), Bickel’s gentibus (59) and the obitus of the Datanus 
for the habitus of the codices potiores. In one of his “ Briciole 
filologiche ” (pp. 322-8), Ettore Paratore attacks the thesis of Lach- 
mann, recently revived by F. Della Corte, that Catullus, 95, 1-3 and 
95, 5-10 belong to two separate poems. This thesis should now be 
finally laid to rest. 
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Vergil: He is the subject of three articles and a section of a 
fourth. The most stimulating, in the opinion of this reviewer, is that 
of Jean Bayet (pp. 9-18) in which he treats what he calls “la de- 
scription synthétique ” in the Georgics. He demonstrates with a fine 
touch that in certain passages in which Vergil gives us an impression 
of descriptive unity, we have a very complex mixture of time and 
timelessness, general and specific, precision and vagueness. Mar- 
gherita Guarducci (pp. 120-7) convincingly places Vergil’s sacred 
grove of Albunea (Aen., VII, 83) in the vicinity of Ardea on the 
basis of Vitruvius, VII, 3, 2. Antonino Pagliaro (pp. 288-98) 
investigates the possible meanings of primus in Aeneid, I, 1 and 
concludes that it reflects Vergil’s cyclic conception of history, in 
that it indicates that a new era is beginning with Aeneas. Paratore 
(pp. 329-32) defends his interpretation of Aeneid, IV, 456, hoc 
visum nulli; non ipsi effata sorori as two separate clauses in which 
est has been omitted after the participles visum and effata, against 
the view of Ernout who takes visum as a substantive and translates, 
“De cette vision elle n’a parlé 4 personne, pas méme & sa soeur ” 
(this is also the interpretation of Servius ad loc.). Horace: Two 
rather paradoxical articles are devoted to Horace. In one Pasquale 
Giuffrida (pp. 98-119) interprets Fp., II, 1, 118-38 on the virtues 
of the poet as a parody calculated to show in reverse the very vices 
from which the poetasters of his time were suffering. In the other, 
Umberto Mancuso (pp. 197-215) saves Horace’s military honor, 
gravely impugned by the usual interpretation of sensi relicta non 
bene parmula (Odes, II, 7, 10), by assuming that Horace was among 
the propugnatores at Philippi who according to Dio (XLVII, 44-5) 
threw away their shields in order to fight more effectively. I doubt 
if many will be convinced by either one of the theses propounded 
here. But they are advanced with great skill and should be pondered 
by all students of Horace. Propertius: P. J. Enk (pp. 32-6), re- 
arranges and reinterprets II, 4 (Hosius) by placing 19-20 after 24. 
Ovid: Paratore (pp. 332-9) refutes the theory recently revived by 
La Penna that the Lygdamus of the Corpus Tibullianum is to be 
identified with Ovid. In another “ briciola” (pp. 339-43), the same 
scholar studies the manner in which Ovid used the Hermione of 
Sophocles in writing Heroides VIII (Hermione to Orestes) and finds 
support therein for the hypothesis that Ovid may have served as an 
intermediary between Sophocles and Seneca in the Phaedra. 

Lucan: Enrico Longi (pp. 181-8) analyzes Lucan’s approach to 
three important episodes in the Bellum Civile which revolve about a 
person: Curio (IV, 582-824), Seaeva (VI, 118-262), Erichtho (VI, 
333-830). Petronius: Nicola Terzaghi (pp. 426-33) points out some 
striking similarities between the Peregrinus of Lucian and Eumolpus 
in the Satyricon, especially in regard to the former’s distribution of 
his fictitious estate and the latter’s will. He rightly refuses to 
assume any direct influence, but postulates the previous existence 
of a “character” or “type” that was in the mind of both authors. 
Paratore (pp. 343-7) supports in detail his earlier interpretation of 
favebamque ego vapulanti (96, 1) as “io mi appassionavo a vederlo 
bastonato.” Here, finally, we have the correct sense of the passage. 
But his translation of advocationemque commendabam (96, 4) as 
“ammiravo la turba degli assalitori” and his identification of the 
insularit (95, 8) as superintendents of the insula are subject to seri- 
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ous doubts. Carmen Einsidlense II: Starting with a conception of 
this poem as an artificial mixture of Lucretian melancholy and the 
Vergilian theme of the Golden Age (Ecl. IV), Wolfgang Schmid 
(pp. 418-25) proposes to read nostri for nati in 21 and interprets 
the stolidum pecus of 22 literally; that is, “even this dumb herd (of 
sheep) recognizes that the golden age is at hand.” He dates the 
poem in 55 A.D. Statius: Leon Hermann (pp. 128-32) nearly 
always has something startling to say. This time he argues that the 
Ille ego verses at the beginning of the Aeneid, the epilogue of the 
Georgics (IV, 559-66) and the last four verses of Columella X were 
written by the youthful Statius. Juvenal: Mario Attilio Levi (pp. 
170-80) studies the Satires as expressions of the discontent and 
humiliation of the Italian middle class to which Juvenal belonged. 
His points, although hardly new, are well organized and forcefully 
presented against the historical background. Apuleius: Paratore 
(pp. 351-3) attacks the thesis of Mazzarino that some of the 
“novelle” in the Metamorphoses were not inserted by Apuleius in 
the original narrative which he was following, but preexisted in his 
source, the work of Lucius Patrensis. St. Augustine: A defense by 
Benedetto Riposati (pp. 378-93) of the authenticity of the Principia 
Rhetorices attributed to St. Augustine in one of our manuscripts. 
The article is well argued and convincing. Hagiography: Michele 
Pellegrino (pp. 354-9) discusses some general problems, textual, 
literary, and historical, connected with the Latin vitae or acta 
sanctorum, 
Greek Literature 


Homer: Giinther Jachmann (pp. 141-56) makes a detailed study 
of certain parts of the Catalogue of Ships and concludes that it is a 
late part of the Iliad. Aeschylus: Albin Lesky (pp. 163-9) offers a 
new interpretation of Septem, 576-9. Keeping the dvoya in 577, 
in preference to Schultz’s widely accepted dupa, he understands the 
phrase éfurridfwv to mean that Amphiaraus “ overturned” the 
name of Polynices in the sense of reversing its component parts. 
The éySarovpevos of the next line would then mean “ zuteilen” and 
the seer finally (év reAevr7) would be communicating the name of 
Polynices twice (is) in two different ways: TloAvveikns and veixos 
mov. This is ingenious. Yet, it still seems more natural to under- 
stand éySarovpevos as referring to the division of Polynices’ name. 
Thucydides: Hans Herter (pp. 133-40) attacks the problem pre- 
sented by rois avrois and érépos in II, 40, 2. He takes 7a aodutixa 
not as the object of yveva, but as an attribute of the preceding 
épya and interprets the érepo. as the professional statesmen or 
leaders in contradistinction to the ordinary citizens, adroit, who par- 
ticipate in political activities, but are not entirely devoted to them. 
By deleting the of in the clause beginning kai oi airoi, he sees the 
same distinction carried out between those who decide, xpivev, in 
the assemblies and those who determine policy, évOvyeicba. The 
interpretation is important and convincing. Antiphanes: The famous 
fragment on tragedy and comedy which is said to have come from 
the Totnous of Antiphanes by Athenaeus (VI, 122 = frg. 191 Kock) 
is attributed to the Iofnows of Aristophanes by Augusto Rostagni 
(pp. 406-17). He analyzes in a masterful fashion the light that it 
throws on the development of Greek comedy and certain ideas in 
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Aristotle’s Poetics. Herondas: Manuel F. Galiano and Luis Gil 
interpret or emend the following passages: I, 6-8; II, 44-5, 60-1; 
III, 79; IV, 93-4; VI, 90; VII, 8, 41-2. 


Textual Criticism 


Cato, R. R., 122: for capreidam read caparidam (Antonio Maz- 
zarino, pp. 239-40) ; Vitruvius, VII, Praef. 16: for sesemaneo read 
ceonpacpevy (Silvio Ferri, pp. 65-6) ; Quintilian, I, 2, 6: for coccum 
read coquum or cocum (Paratore, pp. 347-51). Justin: Augusto 
Mancini (pp. 189-96) discusses two manuscripts of Justin: Paris. 
10768, Nouveaux Fonds (Pr) and 1274 of the library of the Museo 
di Bussano (BA). He reproduces selected readings and assigns the 
manuscripts to their proper classes in the tradition. Calpurnius and 
Nemesianus: Luigi Castiglione (pp. 19-22) accepts ponetur (Calp., 
II, 59) and argues for gratia vivi (Nemes., I, 21), viridi nutrivimus 
antro (ibid., III, 26) and the insertion of an et between maesti and 
tenero in Calp., VII, 10. This would necessitate punctuating after 
caneret in the preceding line. In Carmen Einsidlense, II, 33, he 
proposes geminavit for generavit. De Lapsu Susannae: Gennaro 
Perrota (pp. 354-9) criticises the text of Cazzaniga on II, 5; V, 19; 
VII, 33. Henricus Septimellensis: Angelo Monteverdi (pp. 246-52) 
defends Florenget as the correct reading for the first word in 999 
(IV, 242) and attributes it to the influence of Provenegal. 


Linguisties 


Etruscan: Massimo Pallotino (pp. 299-305) suggests that Etrus- 
can Nun@ may be connected with Latin nuntius and that Etruscan 
ceriyu tesamsa may correspond to the Latin faciendum curavit. 
Umbrian: G. Battista Pighi (pp. 373-7) investigates the meaning 
of Kletra in the Iguvine Tables. Greek: Silvio G. Mercati (pp. 241- 
5) discusses xpavydpns, Ovpdapios, BnvaBAov and cognate forms. He 
also emends a line of the iambic ethopoeia of the Italo-Byzantine 
poet, Johannes Grassos (for zpoure in 48 read zvods re) and sees in 
the new reading a reflection of Aeneid, III, 39-40. Latin: Alfred 
Ernout (pp. 37-9) traces the development of abundare to the point 
where it becomes the augmentative of habere and abundantia is felt 
as a substantive thereof. 

Religion 


Apoealypse: Carlo Cecchelli (pp. 23-31) investigates the meaning 
of the number of the beast (é£axdovor éEnxovra €£) in XIII, 18. He 
assumes that it was originally written in three stigmas, s,s, >, which 
a copyist understood as yés’ or 666 and wrote out in full. The 
number 6 is symbolic of Jesus (*Ijcovs has 6 letters) and Cecchelli 
attributes its repetition three times to the oriental tendency to 
emphasis. The beast, then, has disguised himself as Christ to mis- 
lead the elect into heresy. At least, we have come a long way from 
attempts to interpret this number as referring to a Nero redivivus 
in antiquity or a Hitler in our own times. Mazduk: Franz Altheim 
(pp. 1-8) discusses elements of Neoplatonism in the theology of the 
Iranian religious reformer Mazdak. They would have been brought 
to Iran by a certain Bundos who lived under Diocletian. This article, 
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modified, enlarged, and fully documented can now be read in La 
Nouvelle Clio, III (1953), pp. 356 ff. 


Archaeology 


Biagio Pace (pp. 284-7) studies the manner in which the meta- 
morphosis of Iphigenia is presented in the well-known statue of 
Artemis from the Dolichenum on the Aventine, now on exhibit in the 
Capitoline Museum. He concludes that the sculptor was attempting 
to portray the moment when Iphigenia was about to disappear 
through the intervention of Artemis who holds the stag that will be 
substituted for her in the sacrifice. 


Byzantine 


Ciro Giannelli (pp. 83-97) in a careful chronological study con- 
eludes that the ypyords dpavrficoxos to whom Barlaam Calaber 
addresses his De Primatu Papae could not have been Petrarch or 
Franceso da Camerino. His own candidate is a French soldier by 
the same name who served at the Byzantine court when Barlaam was 
at Constantinople some time before his mission to Avignon and his 
subsequent conversion to Roman catholicism. 


Renaissance 


Bruno Nardi (pp. 253-83) reconstructs the teaching activities of 
Pietro Pomponazzi at Padua and Bologna chiefly on the basis of the 
reportationes or transcripts of the master’s lectures made by his 
students. 


Although the present writer is well aware that brief summaries 
can never do justice to whole pieces of work, he hopes to have indi- 
cated in some measure the wide variety and excellence of this volume. 
There is something in this book to interest every student of classical 
antiquity, and it will gather very little, if any, dust on the shelves 
of the many libraries where it belongs. 

Henry T. RowELt. 

THE JoHNS HopxKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Rotr WestMANn. Plutarch gegen Kolotes; seine Schrift “ Adversus 
Colotem ” als philosophiegeschichtliche Quelle. Helsingfors, So- 
cietas Philosophica, 1955. Pp. 332. (Acta Philosophica Fennica, 
Fase. VII.) 


Adversus Colotem was Plutarch’s answer to an attack by the 
Epicurean Colotes on Democritus, Parmenides, Empedocles, Socrates, 
Plato, and several other philosophers whose views Colotes considered 
incousistent with the necessary presuppositions of human existence. 
The essay therefore contains important information about the early 
philosophers, the Epicureans, and Plutarch himself. Westman ex- 
amines at great length the material on the early philosophers and 
the Epicureans; he treats of Plutarch’s views only as they bear 
on the interpretation of the others. 
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Westman’s systematic and detailed study throws new light on 
many passages that the collectors of fragments had misinterpreted. 
For instance (pp. 263 ff.) in Democritus, Fr. B157 Diels-Kranz 
(Adv. Col., 1126 A) he corrects the false rendering of dy and elimi- 
nates Reiske’s gratuitous emendation of zoAeuixyv to Simi- 
larly he clears away some of the errors of Bignone (e. g., p. 46, n. 1), 
Diano (pp. 196 f.), and other authorities on Epicureanism. His care- 
ful reconstruction of Colotes’ lost work enables him to isolate the 
arguments of Colotes from those of Plutarch and to make an intel- 
ligent evaluation of both. The full table of contents (pp. 9-14), 
summary of results (pp. 304-10), bibliography (pp. 311-16), and 
indexes to persons and passages discussed (pp. 317-32) make the 
book easy to use. 

But in spite of this substantial contribution much remains to be 
done. Westman himself (p. 175) promises a further study of chaps. 
5 and 6. I shall limit my comments to the following points: 


1. Westman (pp. 254 ff.) has seen that Plutarch’s treatment of 
Colotes’ first charge against Democritus (Adv. Col., 1108 F) rests 
on a misunderstanding. In spite of Plutarch’s denial, it is highly 
probable that Democritus used some such phrase as rev mpaypatov 
€xacrov ov wadAov 7) Toiov evar, but not in the Protagorean 
sense in which Plutarch interprets it. Westman points to the com- 
parable phrase, paddAov rowovrov  Tovovrov eivat, Which is 
found in Fr. A 38 in support of the view that atomic shapes are 
infinitely varied; but Westman has not seen the full implications 
of his discovery. In an independent study of the passage Dr. T. F. 
Gould pointed out that the Democritean theory of infinity of atomic 
shapes was rejected by the Epicureans on the ground that it upset 
the order of nature (cf. Luer., II, 496-521). He observed further 
that Colotes’ attack would surely reflect basic points of difference 
between Epicurus and Democritus. It is highly probable, therefore, 
that Colotes began with the charge that an infinite variety of atomic 
shapes would throw life into confusion. Possibly Colotes’ argument 
was briefly stated; and Plutarch may have been misled by the very 
different connotations of ov waAdXov in later times. I am grateful to 
Dr. Gould for making available to me the results of his unpublished 
study. 


2. The second charge against Democritus (1110 EF) raises a num- 
ber of textual difficulties. Westman (pp. 252 ff.) gives an impres- 
sive defense of cvyxpiow (p. 180, lines 9-10 of Pohlenz’ edition), to 
which he would add dzacav as the first word to be supplied in the 
following lacuna. In the next line his rejection (p. 49) of <udyeoBatd 
in favor of <dvaipeiv ra awopeva> is less attractive; for although 
it is true, as he observes, that the familiar Epicurean formula 
pdaxeoOat tais aigOjocec. usually has a person as subject, this is no 
less true of the supplement he proposes; moreover, the phrase 
dvaipeiv awopeva is awkward (in spite of its 
occurrence in Sextus, A. M., VII, 135), and the resulting hiatus, if 
not irremediable, is nevertheless embarrassing. Two lines below, 
Westman (pp. 49f.) would read <xar’ in place of 
Pohlenz’ <avOpwrds> éorw. But the question whether men “ truly 
exist ” is too metaphysical for Colotes, who is merely insisting that 
any philosophy which casts doubt on what man is provides no usable 
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base for human action. (This is the essence of Colotes’ objection to 
Socrates’ inquiry into the nature of man, chap. 21.) Later in the 
paragraph (p. 180, 22 Pohlenz) Westman (pp. 269f.) argues that 
a comma should be placed between dropovs and idéas: “all things 
are atoms, called ‘forms’ by him”; and the proposal (p. 273) to 
read ayiywv for Xylander’s drafoyv in 180, 27 makes excellent sense. 


3. Colotes’ criticisms of Parmenides raise an interesting question 
about his sources, for they are strikingly similar to certain pas- 
sages in Aristotle. Westman, apparently unaware of the Aris- 
totelian parallels, restricts his search to the works of Epicurus and 
other early Epicureans. But Epicurus was by no means ignorant 
of Aristotle’s writings, and there is nothing improbable in the sup- 
position that Colotes, whether directly or through his master, bor- 
rowed some of his arguments from Aristotle. The charges that 
Parmenides used “shameful sophisms” (1113 F) and that he de- 
stroyed fire, water, precipices, cities (1114 B) and indeed all things 
by positing “ One Being” (1114 D) appear to echo Aristotle, Phys., 
I, 2, 185 a 8-10; I, 3, 186 a 6-7 (Parmenides and Melissus use eristic 
arguments), and I, 2, 185b 19-25 (if Parmenides means that all 
things are one in definition, then good is identical with not-good 
and man with horse, so that the argument does not reduce reality to 
one thing, but to nothing). It may be noted that Aristotle makes 
an even more devastating attack on Melissus (Phys., I, 2, 185 a 10- 
11; I, 3, 186 a 10-11; ef. Metaph., A, 5, 986 b 25-27), and Plutarch’s 
failure to defend Melissus (see Westman, pp. 233, 297) becomes 
understandable if Colotes repeated Aristotle’s criticisms of that 
unfortunate philosopher. 


4. Colotes’ interpretation of Empedocles may also be inspired by 
Aristotle, who argues that Empedocles cannot explain the genera- 
tion of objects out of his elements (De Gen. et Corr., II, 7, 334 a 26- 
31; De Caelo, III, 7, 305b 1-3). Or, as Colotes puts it, neither we 
nor the objects of our experience exist (1112D). (So in 1110F 
Colotes had said of Democritus that he does not enable us to con- 
ceive of ourselves as living, and Aristotle in the De Caelo had 
coupled Democritus with Empedocles in their failure to account for 
genesis. The charge is turned back against the Epicureans by Plu- 
tarch, who also makes good use of Aristotelian doctrine.) 


5. Neither Plutarch nor Westman could make anything of Colotes’ 
comment (1113D) on Empedocles, Fr. B15. Here Empedocles 
proclaims man’s immortality, and Colotes retorts that according to 
Empedocles men are not subject to disease or wounds. Plutarch is 
surprised that Colotes did not attack the doctrine of immortality, 
and Westman (pp. 58f.) conjectures that Colotes read only the 
first three lines of the passage, overlooking the fourth. But there 
is no problem here. Colotes’ remark makes perfect sense in the light 
of the Epicurean principle (Lucr., III, 484-6) that whatever can be 
damaged can be destroyed. From this it follows that what cannot 
be destroyed cannot be damaged. Empedocles, therefore, in main- 
taining man’s immortality, must also maintain that man is ineapable 
of injury. Hence Colotes’ reductio ad absurdum of the Empedoclean 
view. 


6. Colotes’ basie criticism of Socrates is that by doubting the evident 
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he made action impossible. There are, however, other charges which 
amount to personal abuse (BAacdypia, 1117 EF): that the story of 
the oracle was sophistical and in bad taste (1116 F), that Socrates 
made a practice of boastful speeches, and that his acts were incon- 
sistent with his words (1117D). Westman (pp. 63 ff.) takes the 
latter two accusations as bearing directly on the central point: a 
doubter such as Socrates could not consistently act, and by pro- 
fessing to doubt at the same time that he was using his sense- 
perceptions in the everyday business of life he was dAafév. It 
seems to me more probable that Usener was right in taking the 
“boastfulness ” to be an allusion to Socratic irony (see Westman, 
p. 65), for even Aristotle links dAafoveta with cipwveia (Eth. Nic., 
IV, 7, 1127 b 27-29), and Ariston of Ceos, Fr. 14, VI-VIII Wehrli 
{from Philod., De Vitiis, X, cols. XXI-XXIII) specifically uses 
Socrates as an example of the e/pwy that is a species of dAafev. The 
inconsistency may have lain in the pretense of ignorance though I see 
no reason why it could not have been a reflection on Socrates’ 
morals: Socrates’ passion for young men was not consistent with 
his virtuous teachings. At any rate, charges of immorality against 
Socrates were common enough in ancient times, and Plutarch in his 
answer stresses Socrates’ virtue (1117 E). 


7. Westman’s contention (pp. 70-2) that Colotes included both 
Platonists and Aristotelians under the name “ Peripatetic ” rests on 
very slim evidence; he is more successful (p. 72) in explaining 
why Colotes grouped them together: for to an Epicurean both 
schools would appear to adopt a dualism which separates the per- 
ceptible from the intelligible world. Nor need one assume (with 
Bignone and others) that Colotes had in mind the Aristotle of the 
Dialogues, for even such passages as Eth. Nic., VI, 3, 1139 b 19-22 
and Phys., VII, 3, 245b 3 ff. would suggest to an Epicurean the 
“Platonic” view that particulars are unstable and hence unknow- 
able. Colotes’ point is that if they are unknowable, human life 
becomes impossible. 


8. Colotes may have used some of Aristotle’s criticisms of Plato. 
According to Plutarch (1115D) Colotes misinterpreted Plato’s 
“ otherness,” and so also did Aristotle (cf. H. Cherniss, Aristotle’s 
Criticism of Plato and the Academy, I, pp. 92-4). Plutarch also 
hints (1115F) that Colotes may have argued that for Plato idea 
and particular are mere.y homonymous, as when we give the name 
“Plato” to the man and his likeness. So Aristotle uses Callias and 
his statue as an example of homonymy in Metaph., A, 9, 991 a 1-8. 
Plutarch’s countercharge in 1116C that for the Epicureans con- 
posite objects are in flux implies that Colotes had, like Aristotle 
(Metaph., A, 6, 987a 32-b 1), held that for Plato the objects of 
sense-perception are in a Heraclitean flux; and the denial (1116 AB) 
that Plato neglected the perceptible reminds one of Arist., Metaph., 
A, 9, 992b 8-9: 6An yap wept dicews avnpntar Even the 
use of men and horses as examples (1115 CD) is a familiar feature 
of Aristotle’s discussion of the Platonic ideas (e.g. Metaph., Z, 
14, 1039 a 34). There is nothing of all this in Westman. 


9. Westman fails to comment on several difficult matters. With 
what right, for instance, does Plutarch in chap. 9 link Plato and 
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Xenocrates with Aristotle as proponents of a physical theory based 
on qualitative elements? Aristotle, at any rate, would have rejected 
such an equation; cf. Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the 
Academy, I, p. 124. And why, when Plutarch expounds Stilpo’s 
puzzle of predication (chap. 23), does he use Aristotelian termin- 
ology? The puzzle loses all meaning as soon as such Aristotelian 
concepts as qv evar (1120 A) and ra Kai Kal? 
Aeyoueva (1120 B) are applied to it. Plutarch must have 
taken his account of Stilpo from a Peripatetic refutation. West- 
man’s proposal (p. 125) to emend roy wy A€yew (p. 198, 28 
Pohlenz) to rov Gedy wn A€yew ayabov blunts the point of Plutarch’s 
counterthrust at the Epicureans. 


10. Westman does not question Plutarch’s identification of oi zepi 
mavtwy éméxovres With the Academy of Arcesilaus. Perhaps it is 
foolhardy to do so, as Plutarch obviously had more evidence than 
we. But it may be noted that Plutarch is cautious about the identi- 
fication (ws tzovow, p. 200, 18 Pohlenz), and that nothing of what 
he has preserved of Colotes’ invective definitely excludes identi- 
fication with the school of Pyrrho. The bitterness of Colotes’ tone 
(ef. chap. 29) and his charge of pretended originality (chap. 26) 
are better suited to the insolent Timon, who ridiculed opposing 
schools, than to the genial Arcesilaus. Timon had used the term 
Aaprvpds (cf. p. 208, 9 Pohlenz) in a context that the Epicureans 
might well have found offensive (see L. 8. J., s. v.), and the sceptics’ 
charge that all dogmatists are rash (cf. rporerav, p. 208,10) is in all 
probability as old as Pyrrho: Colotes is merely answering in kind. 
Moreover, Pyrrho would have been for Epicurus the outstanding 
spokesman of the sceptic position, and Colotes might reasonably be 
expected to have attacked an established school in preference to the 
late-comer Arcesilaus. Finally, Arcesilaus’ argument was primarily 
with the Stoics (see Westman, pp. 294f.), and Plutarch says ex- 
plicitly that Colotes betrayed complete ignorance of the central 
point at issue between New Academy and Stoa. Plutarch’s attach- 
ment to the Academy could account for his supposition that the 
intended adversary was Arcesilaus. 


11. The dating of Colotes’ work hinges on this identification. An 
attack on Arcesilaus could not antedate 268, the year when Arcesilaus 
became head of the Academy; the Ptolemy to whom Colotes’ work 
is addressed must then be Philadelphus. But if Colotes had the 
Pyrrhonists in mind, the date could be pushed back thirty years or 
more, and the king could be Ptolemy Soter. The fact that Colotes 
was one of Epicurus’ first pupils and was not mentioned in his will 
adds further plausibility to an early date. 


12. Westman (p. 78) quotes as the theoretical basis of Colotes’ 
attack on scepticism the following sentence from 1122 F-1123 A: 
addivarov To py Trois évapyéot* TO yap apveicbat 
Ta Temiorevpeva TOU pnt’ apveicOar unre mapaAdoywtepov. The 
latter part of this sentence implies that scepticism is preferable to a 
mistaken dogmatism; but the Epicurean position is just the reverse: 
that dogmatism, even at the risk of error, is preferable to scepticism 
(ef. Luer., IV, 500-6), and it is an essential step in Plutarch’s 
answer to show that scepticism is preferable to a mistaken dogmatism 
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(1123 DE). Emendation is therefore necessary. The simplest solu- 
tion is to adopt an unpublished emendation of Paul Shorey: row 


yap apv. Ta wer. TO KTA. 
Puiuure De Lacy. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


Martin P. Nizsson. Die hellenistische Schule. Miinchen, Verlag 
C. H. Beck, 1955. Pp. xi + 104; 8 plates. DM 9 (paper); 12 
(linen). 


The importance of educational institutions in the Hellenistic period 
is seen in the wide dissemination of Greek culture, and the attention 
given to educational theory is evident from literary sources; but the 
precise organization and operation of the schools which educated 
the ordinary citizen are difficult to reconstruct, as extant literary 
texts contain only scattered references to such matters, and much 
of our information must be pieced together from inscriptions and 
papyri. 

Nilsson’s reconstruction is skillful. An introductory section gives 
the background of Hellenistic education, discussing, among other 
things, the Athenian ephebeia. In a second section Nilsson takes up 
in systematic fashion the school building or gymnasium, the age 
groups (assigning the three years between 15 and 18 to the ephebeia), 
the curriculum and school calendar, the teachers and libraries, the 
school officials, and the relation of school to community, with special 
reference to religious cults. A third and final section he devotes to 
the gymnasium under the Seleucids and in Egypt. At the end of the 
volume are a list of pertinent inscriptions, an index, and ten illus- 
trations. 

In his emphasis on epigraphical material Nilsson minimizes the 
evidence of literary sources. The amount of such evidence, he says, 
is slight (“ Literarische Nachrichten fehlen fast ganz”’) ; moreover, 
he holds that the higher levels of Greek culture had little to do 
with the “ average” man or with popular education, which, he infers 
from the inscriptions, put physical training in first place, music 
second, reading and writing third, and all but ignored mathematics. 

But perhaps the epigraphical evidence from which Nilsson infers 
the neglect of grammar and mathematics admits of another inter- 
pretation. The greater public interest in athletic and musical con- 
tests and festivals is understandable and does not necessarily imply 
that other subjects were poorly taught. The practice of recruiting 
non-local teachers may, as Nilsson (p. 50) argues, indicate that the 
available local teachers were often poorly trained; but it shows also 
that a serious effort was made to obtain the best teachers available 
(compare Pliny’s request to Tacitus to recommend a teacher for 
the new school at Comum, Epist., IV, 13, 10). Moreover, Nilsson 
himself cites (p. 53) the well-known inscriptions of Miletus and 
Teos (S. I. G.3, 577, 578) in which the salaries of teachers of gram- 
mar are on the whole better than those of athletic trainers. Nilsson’s 
explanation (p. 52) of the great popularity of public libraries in 
Hellenistic cities rests on the implausible view that a lively interest 
in literature and a low level of literary instruction existed side by 
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side; and it is difficult to see how the wealth of literary texts pre- 
served on Egyptian papyri is compatible with a general neglect 
of literary studies in the gymnasium, the guardian of the “ living 
spirit ” of Hellenism (see especially pp. 97 f.). 

Nor is it the case that the better teachers (e.g., eminent philo- 
sophers) were inaccessible. Carneades must have been lecturing in a 
gymnasium on the occasion when a gymnasiarch ordered him to lower 
his voice (Diog. Laert., IV, 63); Bion made an appearance in a 
gymnasium at Rhodes (Diog. Laert., IV, 53); both Crates (Diog. 
Laert., VI, 89) and Epicurus (see Bignone, L’Aristotele perduto e la 
formazione filosofica di Epicuro, Il, p. 116) had encounters with 
gymnasiarchs, and Epicurus courted the young (Plut., De latenter 
vivendo, 1128 F) ; an anecdote about Diogenes places him in a gym- 
nasium outside Corinth (Diog. Laert., VI, 77). In later times, 
Plutarch on occasion portrayed his group of students as conversing 
in a gymnasium (Non posse suaviter vivi secundum Epicurum, 
1086 D) or in a stoa (De sera numinis vindicta, 548 AB). Of course 
there is inscriptional evidence of philosophical instruction in the 
schools (ef. Nilsson, pp. 23 and 26). In addition, Plutarch tells how 
the Stoic Sphaerus went to Sparta to teach yéo. and é¢nBa (Life of 
Cleomenes, ch. ii, 805 CD). Diogenes Laertius (VII, 10) records an 
Athenian decree honoring the Stoic Zeno for his activity as a teacher 
of véo. and authorizing the erection of two monuments in his honor, 
one in the Lyceum and the other in the Academy. The Peripatetic 
Lycon concerned himself with elementary education zatdwv 
dywynv akpws ovyteraypevos, Diog. Laert., V, 65; Frag. 22 Wehrli). 
The benches for beggars in Zeno’s classroom (Diog. Laert., VII, 22) 
are not indicative of private instruction, and Chrysippus’ lectures in 
the Odeum (Diog. Laert., VII, 184) were presumably public. It is 
not unthinkable that Epictetus, who retained the Cynic ideal of a 
“mission,” held his school in a public place; certainly his audience 
included schoolboys who had to justify the study of philosophy to 
their parents (Diss., I, 26, 5), became homesick (III, 5), lacked 
enthusiasm for their studies (I, 10), and were preparing to go out 
into the world (I, 29, 33). There may still be a question whether 
philosophy was generally an integral part of popular education; but 
it is clear that philosophical instruction was widely available to those 
who wanted it and that there is no clear boundary between the edu- 
cation of the élite and that of the “ average ” man. 

Nilsson’s remark (p. 81) that Plato and Aristotle had no observ- 
able influence on the Hellenistic school means that the essential 
features of Hellenistic education may be accounted for without refer- 
ence to the educational theories of these philosophers. How can one 
measure the influence of ideas, especially when, as so often in Aris- 
totle, they reinforce existing institutions? And while it is true that 
Plato’s criticisms of Homer did not dislodge the epics as basic 
elementary texts, are not these criticisms largely responsible for the 
philosophical reinterpretations of Homer so widely fashionable in 
later times and so enthusiastically propounded by the influential 
Stoic grammarian, Crates of Mallos? Quintilian, who was reasonably 
close to actual educational practice, recognizes (I.0., I, 4, 4) that 
the interpretation of the poets requires a knowledge of philosophy. 
More tangible evidence of philosophy in the classroom appears in 
school exercises preserved on papyri. One such papyrus, No. 446 
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in the Yale collection, was published by Harry M. Hubbell in C. P., 
XXVIII (1933), pp. 189-98. Written in a “large, clumsy, school 
hand,” it lists and defines the parts of speech in a way that can only 
be explained in terms of Stoic grammatical theory. 

Nilsson’s book is addressed to the non-specialist. There are no 
Greek quotations in the text, and the apparatus of scholarship is 
kept to a minimum. No doubt Nilsson was fully conversant with the 
kinds of questions raised in this review but passed over them as 
unnecessary and perhaps irrelevant. Yet a careful re-study of the 
literary evidence in the light of Nilsson’s eonclusions would, I believe, 
make possible a further advance in our knowledge about Hellenistic 


education. 
De Lacy. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


Pu.-E. Lecranp. Hérodote, Histoires, Livre IX, Calliope. Texte 
établi et traduit. Index Analytique. Paris, Société d’Kdition 
“Les Belles Lettres,” 1954. Pp. 109; 246. (Budé.) 


Philippe-Ernest Legrand died on July 1st, 1953, at the age of 86 
and did not live to see these volumes in their final printed form. 
It is twenty-five years since the first volumes of this edition of Hero- 
dotus began to appear, and now that it is complete it is a worthy 
monument to this fine scholar’s later years. The introductory volume 
is indispensable to every student of Herodotus; each volume of text 
has valuable critical essays on the subject matter, and the edition is 
notable for its independent critical approach, its brief incisive notes, 
and its excellent translation. Even the reader who never looks at 
the Greek text is warned when he is being offered a translation of a 
doubtful or conjectural reading. Legrand’s high standards as critic 
and translator prevented him from remaining content with a text 
that he could not fully understand in terms of context and style. 

It may appear to some that he expects too much of Herodotus 
as a stylist and tries to impose upon him rules that cannot properly 
be applied. For example, I have counted eight passages in Book IX 
(there may be more) where he omits or would prefer to omit a re 
which is present in some or all of the manuscripts, because its pres- 
ence seems to him contrary to orthodox usage. Even a superficial 
study of Denniston’s pages dealing with re in his Greek Particles 
will show that an explanation can be found for some of these exam- 
ples and that the question of usage cannot be settled easily; and 
unless a puzzling re can be explained away as the result of ditto- 
graphy or as a corruption of ye, it is easier to understand why a 
copyist should omit it than why he should add it in error. There 
are other occasions when I cannot agree with Legrand in thinking 


the manuscript reading unintelligible. In 2, 2 the Thebans tell 
Mardonius that it will be difficult to resist a united Greek force xara 
ro ioyvpov, but insist that “if you do what we advise,” é&es dovws 
Ta ekelvwov BovAcipara (icxvpa is omitted in ABC and 
by many editors). Legrand argues that éfe1s in such a context must 
mean comperta habebis, and that, especially if icyvpa is retained, 
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this makes no sense. He therefore reads aées: “tu briseras toutes 
leurs fermes résolutions.” He presumably intends the future indica- 
tive of dyvuvm, though the rough breathing is difficult to understand 
(it seems not to be a printer’s error, since it appears three times in 
the notes as well as in the text). Yet this verb occurs only once in 
Herodotus, in the present participle passive (I, 185, 6), and so 
short and abrupt a future indicative (apart from the rarity of this 
particular form in any extant author) is hardly suitable to express 
the picturesque notion of “smashing an enemy’s plans.” In fact 
the cure seems distinctly worse than the disease; and it may be that 
the disease is imaginary. It is by no means certain that éyw here 
means “ have knowledge of.” Many critics think so, including J. E. 
Powell (Lexicon to Herodotus, s.v. éyw), but there is much to be 
said for the alternative possibility “you will be master of” (ef. 
Godley’s translation and the Cary-Schweighiuser Lexicon) ; indeed 
isyuypa can then be retained as a contemptuous quotation by the 
Thebans: “their brave plans of battle, as they call them, will be 
yours to control.” 

In 12, 2 the Argives tell Mardonius that the Spartan army has 
started northwards and that they are too weak to keep their promise 
of stopping it: ws ov duvarol toyew eiot wy 
Legrand brackets the last three words on the ground that at the 
time when the herald is speaking Pausanias will have already left 
Sparta and therefore he must say either “ we are too weak to hold 
them ” or “ we were not able to stop them leaving” (as though the 
epexegetic phrase actually altered the meaning of ‘cyew and de- 
stroyed the timeless character of the adjective Svvards). He shows 
a similar extreme “ tense-consciousness ” in 26, 2, where the Tegeates 
in claiming their right to be stationed on the wing not occupied by 
the Spartans say “ we are always thought worthy (déovue8a) of this 
post in all expeditions that took place (dca éyévovro).” Though 
Legrand retains the manuscript reading here, he is tempted to read 
the imperfect 7éovpe6a; but if the Tegeates are insisting on a 
present and permanent claim based on past practice, the language 
of the text, though highly compressed, is more forceful than if regu- 
larized as Legrand proposes. Equally unnecessary is the proposal 
to read dvoowrarov e€wv Adyov (instead of éywv) in 78, 1. 

In other passages, however, he is certainly right in making a 
more substantial change than previous editors have demanded. In 
14, 1 (after the message from the Argives in 12) Mardonius re- 
ceives word that the advance party of the Spartan force has reached 
Megara. The manuscripts all read dyyeAin mpddpomos adAnv 
nkev. Schweighiuser’s inevitable zpodpopoy satisfied pre- 
vious editors, but Legrand rightly recognizes that this is not an 
adequate cure and he reads dyyeAin <aAAn> mpodpopov [aAAnv]. 
This is undoubtedly what the sense demands, and his explanation of 
the corruption, though tortuous, may be right: dAAn omitted by a 
copyist, then added above the line, then put back in the text out 
of place, then changed to the accusative before zpddpouov was cor- 
rupted to the nominative. It is equally correct to find fault with the 
text in 106, 3, where the proposal to settle the Ionians in the coun- 
try of the Greeks who medized is described: raév pndioavrwv ebvéwv 
tov ‘EAAnvuxov ra éurdpia ABC) é£avaorjcavras. But Le- 
grand’s conjecture ézimAa is hardly more satisfactory. éfavacracis 
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is the uprooting of populations, not the removal of their possessions. 
It seems to me that évéwy must be a partitive genitive and éurdpia 
the corruption of some adjective or participial phrase specifying 
what group of medizing peoples were to be displaced; several possi- 
bilities will suggest themselves to anyone who looks up words begin- 
ning with éuzo- in the lexicon. 

A number of Stein’s good conjectures, which Hude rejected, are 
accepted in the text and justified in the notes, e.g 62, 1; 70, 1; 81, 
2; 83, 2. In 35, 2 the old conjecture Idwpy for *Iobuo is not even 
mentioned, and Legrand may be right in thinking that some words 
have been lost describing the circumstances of this battle. 

The Index Analytique is an index of proper names, divided into 
four separate sections: A. Personnages humains, historiques ou 
légendaires. B. Dieux, fétes, sanctuaires. C. Peuples et fractions 
de peuples. D. Pays, mers, cours d’eau, montagnes, villes, lieux- 
dits; and finally E, an index of Notabilia Varia. The passages are 
not listed in the order in which they occur, but in such a way as to 
provide “une sorte de petite notice” in so far as the detail is sup- 
plied by Herodotus himself. There is an occasional bibliographical 
reference or a hint that more information will be found in a note 
on the passage cited. This index, therefore, offers, but much more 
generously, the sort of information for which previously one was 
disposed to rely on the index to Rawlinson’s translation. Only time 
will provide a true measure of its usefulness and accuracy. 


LIONEL PEARSON. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


Cart Meyer. Die Urkunden im Geschichtswerk des Thukydides. 
Miinchen, Verlag C. H. Beck, 1955. Pp. viii + 102. DM 9.50. 
(Zetemata, Monographien zur klassischen Altertumswissen- 


schaft, X.) 


This book is a study of an old problem: how and when did 
Thucydides write his History? Meyer examines the documents cited 
in the narrative as we have it today and seeks to determine, from 
internal evidence, whether they stood in the original draft or whether 
they were inserted later, by Thucydides upon his return to Atuens 
or by an editor. 

The work is divided into five chapters. The first, “ Einleitende 
Bemerkungen,” describes the problem and the method of attack, 
with considerable attention paid to the views of earlier scholars, 
especially Kirchhoff, Wilamowitz, E. Meyer, and Schwartz. “ Der 
Waffenstillstandsvertrag von 423 v. Chr. (4, 118-119, 2)” is fol- 
lowed by “ Die Urkunden des fiinften Buches,” which, after a brief 
opening statement, falls into three parts: “Der Friede des Nikias 
(5, 18-19),” “ Das spartanisch-athenische Biindnis (5, 23-24),” and 
“Die Verhandlungen zwischen Sparta und Argos (5, 76-81).” In 
“Die Urkunden des achten Buches (8, 18.37.58)” Meyer concen- 
trates on the agreements drawn up between the Spartans and 
the Persians during the Dekeleian war. The concluding remarks 
(“ Schlussbetrachtung ”) note five treaties to which Thucydides 
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makes only brief reference, since they fall outside the scope of the 
History proper: three from the first book (the Athenian pact with 
Argos and Thessaly, the Armistice of 451 B.C., and the Thirty 
Years’ Peace) and two from the fifth (30, 1 and 31, 5, each within 
the Peloponnesian League). 

A brief “Vorwort” by Hartmut Erbse reports the death of 
Meyer in 1950 and his own services, along with those of Ernst 
Kapp, in editing the manuscript and seeing the book into print. 
The sole index is of passages from Thucydides quoted in the text. 

The author’s method is consistent throughout. He examines the 
document rather cursorily; he then examines, with the utmost care, 
the context in which the document lies. His conclusions do not vary: 
in each case he finds references to the document and its contents of 
such a nature as to prove, to his satisfaction, that the document is 
an integral part of the narrative and must have occupied its present 
place in Thucydides’ first draft. 

The Armistice of 423 B.C. (IV, 118-119, 2) will serve as an 
example. In 120, 1 the verb émyjpyovro in the clause wepi 5é ras 
TavTas ais €rnpXoVvTo is derived by Meyer from 
(“ jemandem die Erstlinge weihen”) rather than from érépyecOar; 
it is thus an echo of éorevSovro in the record of the pouring of the 
libations (119, 2) which follows the document and is essentially a 
part of it. The clause, then, presupposes a knowledge of the docu- 
ment by the reader. It is instructive to note that Wilamowitz, be- 
lieving the document to have been inserted later, could not adopt 
this interpretation; he took érjpyovro from érépyecOa. and then 
bracketed ais éxjpxovro as a repetition of 119, 3 (fwjoav .. . 
Aoyous): a curious kind of textual criticism. 

Again, we are told in 122, 3 (Sxwvaiovs Se aicOopevos ex 
TOV OTL VaTepov and 6 yap tpuepats Dorepov 
dméatnoav of Sxwvaior) of a calculation that showed that Skione 
had revolted two days “later.” The only possible chronological 
point of departure was the signing of the armistice on the stipu- 
lated date (118, 12). Thucydides, then, assumes in the reader a 
knowledge of the document and its date. Without the document, 
much of what follows, including the operations of Brasidas in 
Thrace, is unintelligible. 

It may be that Meyer strains a little to make his case; it may be 
that, in his diseussion of dates, he places too much confidence in 
Julian equivalents; nevertheless, his view of the History as a whole 
is, to me, thoroughly sound. It is a futile and unprofitable exercise 
to separate into chronological layers a book that was begun at the 
beginning of the war and revised constantly as the author persisted 
in his writing, just as any author looks back and revises, whether 
he is producing a book or an essay. Meyer, in combatting the views 
of earlier scholars, reminds us of some of the follies of nineteenth- 
century criticism; fortunately, saner opinions, as exemplified by 
J. H. Finley’s Thucydides, prevail today. 

Meyer’s style is wordy and difficult. But he has written a good 
book and his friends have done their part well. 


Matcotm F. McGrecor. 
UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
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W. Beare. The Roman Siage. A Short History of Latin Drama in 
the Time of the Republic. London, Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1955. 
Pp. xiii + 365. 37s. 6d. 


The first edition of Professor Beare’s The Roman Stage appeared 
in 1950. The book was warmly welcomed by reviewers and praised 
as an important contribution to the study of Roman drama,! although 
some felt that the work would benefit by additional documentation 
and fuller bibliography. To satisfy this need and to incorporate 
the latest discussions of many problems, Beare has prepared a new 
and considerably enlarged edition of the book (increased from 292 
to 365 pages). In his “Preface to Second Edition” (p. ix) he 
writes as follows: “I have tried to make use of recent publica- 
tions, particularly Professor Duckworth’s Nature of Roman Comedy 
and the late Sir Arthur Pickard-Cambridge’s Dramatic Festivals of 
Athens.” Other recent works cited in the new edition include 
Webster’s Studies in Menander (1950) and Studies in Later Greek 
Comedy (1953, wrongly dated on p. 348 as 1950) ; Enk’s Truculentus 
(1953) ; Della Corte’s Da Sarsina a Roma (1952) ; Grimal’s Le Siécle 
des Scipions (1953) ; Schutter’s dissertation on Plautine chronology 
(1952) ; and Haffter’s article on Terence in M. H., X (1953). 

Of the twenty-seven chapters which comprise the first two-thirds 
of the volume, several have undergone minor changes (occasional 
rephrasing of text and addition of new footnotes), and two chapters, 
VI: Greek New Comedy, and XII: Terence, have been rewritten; 
the latter chapter now contains more on the plays, and the note on 
“ contaminatio ” (originally pp. 100-4) has been rewritten as Ap- 
pendix K (pp. 300-3). In addition to the original footnotes and 
those newly added, an entire new series of notes has been written as 
“Notes and Sources” (pp. 325-45), and this section provides the 
useful documentation which was not in the first edition. The original 
Appendices (A through G) have been retained and five more (H 
through M) added. The new appendices (in addition to K, men- 
tioned above) deal with ancient passages on stage scenery (H), 
masks (I), the Oxyrhynchus mime, with text, translation, and notes 
(L), and finally a valuable discussion of “ Accent, Ictus and Rhythm: 
the Metres of Latin Drama” (M, pp. 310-24); Beare’s own view 
(p. 316) is that “a marked stress-accent is not consistent with 
quantitative versification.” The latter part of this final Appendix 
is an excellent analysis of the various meters of Latin comedy, with 
many English equivalents.2 The Appendices are followed by the 


1Cf., e.g., Harsh in A.J.P., LXXIV (1953), pp. 427 f., Duckworth 
in C.P., XLVII (1952), pp. 171f., Hough in C.J., XLVII (1951-2), 
pp. 293 f., Abbott in C.W., XLV (1951-2), pp. 102-4, Dale in Phoenia, 
VI (1952), pp. 75 f., and Tredennick in 0. R., N.S. II (1952), pp. 27-30. 

*In discussing lyrical meters, Beare points out (p. 320) that I 
include the anapaest among lyric measures (Nature of Roman Comedy, 
p. 368) and that, on the next page, I say that a long passage of 
anapaestic septenarii is not song “since there is no change of meter.” 
Beare adds: “The two criteria of ‘song’ offered to us are incon- 
sistent with each other. If the anapaest is indeed a lyric measure, then 
passages in anapaests are songs whether there is a change of metre or 
not; but if frequent change of metre is necessary, then no metre can 
in itself be regarded as lyrical.” Perhaps no meter should be regarded 
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new section on “ Notes and Sources.”’ Next comes the Bibliography, 
increased threefold from the first edition and with a topical arrange- 
ment which makes it far more valuable for all students of Roman 
drama. Finally, in place of the original three-page index, we have 
(1) a much fuller index (pp. 353-7), (2) a new index to lines of 
Latin plays quoted or discussed (pp. 359-64), and (3) a key to the 
meaning of the metrical terms (p. 365). 

The many additions and expansions listed above have materially 
improved The Roman Stage but have not altered its essential na- 
ture; it remains a book on the staging of plays rather than a dis- 
cussion of the plays themselves. Beare has modified several of his 
views; he now seems less certain that the Mercator is not by Plautus 
(p. 57, both editions), that Terence should be included among the 
writers of the worthless new comedies (p. 75, both editions), that 
the Romans had a predominantly stress accent (p. 214; ef. p. 216, 
Ist ed.), and that there is no song in Plautus (p. 222; ef. p. 224, 
1st ed.). We should all be grateful to Professor Beare for his new 
edition, which replaces the original work as an even more authorita- 
tive and valuable contribution. 


GrorGE EK. DucKwortH. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


A. G. Amatucci. Storia della letteratura latina cristiana. Seconda 
edizione interamente riveduta. Torino, Societa Editrice Inter- 
nazionale, 1955. Pp. vii + 366. 


This is a new edition of a readable book that has a good deal to 
offer to all students of later Latin literature, for Amatucci is an 
eminently simpatico companion, whose impressions of the later Latin 
writers are fresh, interesting, and frequently provocative. It would 
be unfair to compare the Storia with the greater work of Pierre de 
Labriolle (Histoire de la littérature latine chrétienne, which also 
has appeared in a revised edition), the two volumes of which com- 
prise close to nine hundred pages of well-rounded literary history 
and interpretation. In an engaging preface, reprinted from the 
first edition, Amatucci makes quite clear the scope of his work and 
his own point of view with regard to it. Although the Storia con- 
tains a great deal of information, it is not designed to be a refer- 
ence book; and, although the author has necessarily made excur- 
sions into many departments of “ intellectual history,” this book is 
not primarily a study of the “mind of Latin Christianity.” The 
author candidly states that his interest is chiefly literary. He has 
read the authors from the second century to the time of Gregory the 
Great and here draws attention to those writings of the Christian 
authors that he regards worthy of the attention of the general stu- 
dent of ancient literature. One may take exception to opinions 


as lyrical, certainly not the iambic and trochaic measures, and yet 
these are often found among the passages in changing meters. But 
cretics, dactyls, bacchiacs, and anapaests are prominent in the lyrical 
cantica. The frequent change of meter seems the important criterion, 
and the long passage in anapaestic septenarii (Miles, 1011-93) is 
definitely a canticum, not a mutatis modis canticum. 
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expressed in this book and disagree on matters of detail, but it must 
be admitted that the author has accomplished his purpose. 

Should a history of Christian Latin literature begin with Tertul- 
lian’s Liber Apologeticus or Minucius Felix’ Octavius? Amatucci 
takes the position of Ebert in this venerable controversy and with- 
out ado makes Minucius the father of Christian Latin literature, an 
honor most lovers of the Octavius would be glad to accord him, if 
there were not the strongest of literary considerations in favor of 
the priority of Tertullian’s greater if less urbane work. Minucius 
Felix must probably be denied as important a place in history as 
Amatucci gives him, but no reader is likely to dissent from Amatucci’s 
opinion of the literary merit of the Octavius. Composed of bor- 
rowed materials it may be, but the materials have been transmuted 
to create a genuine work of art. 

The fact that the literary judgments set down in the Storia are 
derived from the author’s intimate first-hand acquaintance with 
Christian literature is apparent in every chapter. More than one 
Christian writer secures a reprieve from the conventional condemna- 
tion of the critics and historians. An interesting example is Juvencus, 
who is customarily dismissed as the dull and laborious versifier of 
the Gospels. Juvencus’ work is not a cento. It was Juvencus’ inten- 
tion to give the Gospel story a Vergilian quality, but his technique 
went far beyond that of a mechanical combiner of shreds and 
patches. Amatucci with some justice takes De Labriolle to task for 
having failed to appreciate the art of Juvencus. 

Amatueei crosses swords with De Labriolle again over the inter- 
pretation of St. Augustine’s dialogues (Contra Academicos, De 
Beata Vita, and De Ordine) and again, in the opinion of this re- 
viewer, with justice on his side. De Labriolle having sought in vain 
for echoes of Augustine’s conversion in these early works had com- 
pared them to a languid morning after the spiritual storm. Amatucci 
sees rather a spring morning following a nox caliginosa. It is sur- 
prising, however, that Amatucci should have failed fully to appre- 
ciate the art of these dialogues. Curiously he seems to regard them 
as inferior (in dramatic quality) to the dialogues of Cicero. These 
dialogues, which have never received from the students of Latin 
literature the attention that they deserve, possess a liveliness, realism, 
and a richness of characterization never met with in Cicero. In fact 
the dramatic element, the lack of which Amatucci deplores, is con- 
stantly present except in the last portion of De Ordine, which be- 
comes a treatise on education. 

It is gratifying to find that Prudentius receives due credit for his 
achievement. The general reader, offended by the Spaniard’s frequent 
breaches of good taste, is likely not to discover his real greatness. 
Perhaps this greatness lies more in his magnificent vision of the 
Christian poet’s function than in his actual achievement; yet in 
spite of the poet’s obvious faults, his pages contain a great deal 
that commands the admiration of all students of literature. 

Amatucci’s form of presentation varies from author to author. 
Those less commonly read are more generously illustrated by means 
of quotations. One might quarrel with the author in his selection 
of illustrative excerpts, but such selection is a matter of personal 
taste and most difficult in any case. Most of the excerpts are from 
the poets. One would have welcomed more illustrations from the 
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prose authors and certainly from the unique poetic prose of St. 
Augustine’s Confessions. 

This was not designed as a reference work and the author makes 
no pretense of sifting critical opinions of the authors with which 
he deals. He does cite authorities, however, particularly Ebert’s 
Allgemeine Geschichte der Literatur des Mittelalters; one might have 
expected a prominent place to be given to such works as Gilson’s 
Introduction a Vétude de St. Augustin and the profound St. Augustin 
et la fin de la culture antique of H.-I. Marrou. 


Epmunp T. SILK. 
UNIVERSITY. 


F. E. Apcock. Caesar as Man of Letters. Cambridge, University 
Press, 1955. Pp. x + 108. $2.00. 


This little book hardly lives up to the expectations its title arouses, 
for it is not primarily a critique or an analysis of Caesar’s writing 
from a literary point of view. It will, nevertheless, be useful, and 
we may well applaud the author’s purpose in wishing to supply a 
companion to the reading of Caesar, who is apparently as badly 
neglected beyond the elementary stages of Latin study in England 
as he is here and for the same reasons. 

Chapter I deals with “ Literary Form” and undertakes to place 
the Commentaries in the development of this genre. We know too 
little of other Commentaries, but may be reasonably sure that 
Caesar’s are somehow not exactly typical. What Cicero says in the 
Brutus may be more confusing than helpful, as Franz Bomer has 
shown in an article entitled “ Der Commentarius. Zur Vorgeschichte 
und literarischen Form der Schriften Caesars” (Hermes, LXXXI 
[1953], pp. 210-50), the most serious study of this subject yet pro- 
duced. If this chapter did not take Bomer’s work into account, it 
might well have profited by doing so. Two minor points may be 
made in connection with this chapter. One is that Kelsey’s recon- 
structed title, C. Iuli Caesaris commentarii rerum gestarum is far 
from certain; one might even question whether the Commentaries 
originally bore a title (cf. my “Entitulature of Pre-Ciceronian 
Writings ” in Classical Studies in Honor of William Abbott Old- 
father [Urbana, 1943], pp. 20-38). The second is that Caesar does 
not, as twice stated (pp. 4 and 7), directly call the Civil War a 
civilis dissensio. That is what the more circumspect Hirtius calls it 
in the prologue to book VIII of the Gallic War, while Caesar refers 
to it frankly as bellum (III, 18, 5; 57, 5; 60, 4). 

Chapter II, after weighing the purposes of Caesar in writing the 
Commentaries (to inform and influence his senatorial colleagues, to 
make it impossible for others to deny his greatness, to underrate it, 
or leave it unrewarded), proceeds to give a brief and lively book-by- 
book summary of their contents. Chapter III, “ The Military Man,” 
as an appreciation of Caesar’s ability and genius as a general, while 
hardly to be expected in a book under this title, is apparently justi- 
fied on the basis that, “ The study of the Commentaries comprises 
the study of Caesar’s advance in the arts of a general.” What one 
would expect, on the other hand, to be the meat of this book comes 
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off with a brief, fourteen pages in Chapter IV. Here the author 
had the excellent example of Hans Oppermann’s Caesar, der Schrift- 
steller und sein Werk (Leipzig, 1933) before him, but while he cites 
it with approbation he reflects little of its keen stylistic analysis 
and sensitive appreciation, presumably because of a firm determina- 
tion to avoid technicality or ponderousness at all costs. We may 
share the conviction that, “It is the strong impact of Caesar’s mind, 
rather than conscious art that creates his style,” but in a chapter on 
Caesar’s style one might expect to find more attention paid to his 
selection of events and compression of time, and a consideration of 
so prominent a feature as his use of indirect discourse, even if there 
was no time for a glance at his clausulae. In so concise a book pro- 
portion is important, and two pages out of fourteen devoted to 
speeches reported in direct discourse might give a false impression. 

Chapter V is devoted to the difficult problem of the time of com- 
position and of publication of the Gallic War and the Civil War 
and to the digressions in the former, while the final chapter describes 
the Caesarian corpus. Of the Gallic War the author believes that 
the books were written, “at intervals over a period of years,” and 
published all at once in 51/50. On the even more difficult question 
of the Civil War he reaches a very tentative conclusion that Books I 
and II were written and published before Pharsalus and that Book 
III was written “ more or less as the campaign proceeded.” 

The book is a very thoughtful and well-informed introduction to 
the extended reading of Caesar. It is determinedly compendious, 
and this is perhaps a virtue, although I feel that it could have been 
more detailed in parts without being dull or formidable. Specifically, 
I believe that the chapter on style could be considerably expanded 
and that the promise of the title really requires a more extended 
treatment of style. 

Lioyp W. Daty. 
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RupoutF E1swirtH. Hieronymus’ Stellung zur Literatur und Kunst. 
Wiesbaden, Otto Harrassowitz, 1955. Pp. xiii + 96. (Klassisch- 
Philologische Studien herausgegeben von Hans Herter und 
Wolfgang Schmid, Heft 16.) 


This orderly reworking of a 1953 Bonn doctoral dissertation 
begins with a five-page bibliography, after which the first (and 
larger) part is concerned with Jerome’s relation to secular pagan 
literature, a subject already treated by several writers—Luebeck, 
Hilberg, Dziech, Kunst, Harendza, Stade, Winter, Seliga, Siiss, 
Courcelle, Bardenhewer, Ellspermann, and the present reviewer, as 
well as in the biographies by Griitzmacher and Cavallera. In the 
earlier part the author is rather doxographie, listing various opinions 
and then deciding for a particular one; later he more appropriately 
begins with the ancient evidence and tries to base his decisions upon 
that. 

Eiswirth concludes that Jerome gained a fair working knowledge 
of Greek at Rome, but later, in the Orient, a much fuller command 
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of that language. His famous dream (Ep. 22, 30) is discussed in 
detail, and the bitter controversy whether the promise given in it 
to abstain from pagan literature was kept or not, and the author 
comes to the conclusion (pp. 24-9) that, in general, Jerome was not 
false to his oath (save technically, for an occasional and permissible 
use of pagan historians for purely historical purposes), and that 
quotations from pagan authors found in his works subsequently to 
the dream are reminiscences of his youthful studies. Jerome recog- 
nized the essential part played in the education of Christian youth 
by the study of pagan classics, as well as the cautions to be observed 
in the inculcation of a Christiana simplicitas, and even Moses, Paul, 
the Apologists, and the earlier Fathers had used Jewish or pagan 
writings, though the moral superiority of the Christian to the pagan 
he clearly appreciates. 

But if he admires the beauty of form to be found in the pagan 
classics, he has little understanding of philosophic writings, for it is 
as a Christian philologist and rhetorician that he is eminent; in the 
direction of philosophy lies possible heresy, to which he was pas- 
sionately opposed. 

The more scanty allusions in Jerome to works of art, and, in 
particular, to lavish luxury and extravagance in the decorations of 
churches, books, vestments, and other ritual apparatus, while the 
poor are starving, are found especially in his correspondence with 
Paulinus of Nola, as seen in Epp. 53 and 58, and a considerable 
excursus (pp. 75-96) is devoted to proving that of these two letters 
no. 58 is the earlier, dating from the beginning of Jerome’s friend- 
ship with Paulinus. A brief but interesting discussion (pp. 69-70) 
treats Jerome’s attitude toward natural beauty, for which he shows 
an appreciation not felt for the fine arts or music, but conclusions 
are here complicated by paucity of allusions and the possibility that 
those which do occur may well be reflections from such Biblical 
passages as Ps. 77 and Matt. 6, 28-9. 

The whole thesis, though leading to no very startling conclusions, 
gives indications of careful study of the bulky corpus of Jerome’s 
works and sober reasoning upon the data found in it. 


ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Ervin Roos. Die tragische Orchestik im Zerrbild der altattischen 
Komédie. Lund, C. W. K. Gleerup, 1951. Pp. 303; 34 figs. 


This is the most important book which has so far appeared on 
the Greek dance. It antiquates Emmanuel, La danse grecque antique 
Waprés les monuments figurés (1896), which is inaccurate (and the 
translation by Harriet Jean Beauley [1927] still worse), as well as 
Weege, Der Tanz in der Antike (1926) and Séchan, La danse 
grecque antique (1930). No reference is made, however, to the 
scores of articles in American classical journals by Lillian M. Lawler, 
a leading authority on the Greek dance, who will soon publish a 
book on the subject. 

The author is acquainted with Delos but not with Olynthus, which 
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might have improved his discussion of the Soidvé or mortar dance 
(cf. Olynthus, II, p. 106, figs. 251 [a marble basin like Roos’ fig. 4] 
and 252 [a marble bent leg for rubbing, like fig. 5]). Also valuable 
would have been Miss Lawler’s article on “ A Mortar Dance” in 
C.J., XLIII (1947), p. 34. This is the igdisma, which still continues 
in modern burlesque in the rotation of the hips (“grinds”) and 
sudden jerks (“bumps”). Fig. 6, p. 53, is taken without reference 
from Weege, op. cit., p. 112, who in turn took it from Kekulé, Terra- 
kotten, II, pl. 58, where is pictured a dance which I identified as the 
oklasma (A. J.A., XXXIX [1935], p. 238, n. 6 and p. 239, fig. 39) 
but which may also be the igdisma. In any ease, Roos should know 
the Olynthian terra cotta figurines which portray this dance (Olyn- 
thus, IV, 340, 341; VII, 388; XIV, 428). No source is given for any 
of Roos’ 34 illustrations. 

The dance called oxwy is mentioned on p. 168, but no explanation 
is given (cf. C. V. A. Robinson Coll., I, p. 57, pl. XLVIII). The 
calathiscus is mentioned only in a footnote (p. 98, n. 3), but for 
abundant literature see Watzinger in Furtwangler-Reichhold, Gr. 
Vasenmaleret, III, pl. 171, pp. 319-24; Annual of Amer. Schools of 
Oriental Research, V (1925), pp. 35-40; Olynthus, XIV, no. 441. 

Roos’ book certainly advances our knowledge of the burlesque of 
Philocleon at the end of Aristophanes’ Wasps; and there are good 
chapters on the kordax and the Sikinnis. There are also excursuses 
on the Karkinites, on Phrynichus, and on the hyporcheme of Pratinas. 

There is a detailed bibliography of nearly fifty pages (236-80). 
One may expect omission of architectural works on the theatre such 
as those of Allen, Puchstein, Fiechter, and Anti, but surely there 
should be included such important books as Kathleen Schlesinger’s 
The Greek Aulos (1939) and A. W. Pickard-Cambridge’s The 
Theatre of Dionysus in Athens (1946), as well as Miss Lawler’s 
articles, the neglect of which I have already noted. 

The indices of names and subjects, of Greek terms, and of ancient 
passages are extremely useful, as is the whole book. 


Davip M. Rosrnson. 
UNIVERSITY, MISSISSIPPI. 
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(Rogert F. GOHEEN), 88-93 

Koerte’s Menandri Quae 
Supersunt. Pars Altera: 
Reliquiae apud Veteres 
Scriptores Servatae. Opus 
postumum retractavit, ad- 
denda ad utramque partem 
adiecit Andreas Thierfel- 
der (L. A. Post), 214-218 

Larsen’s Representative Gov- 
ernment in Greek and Ro- 
man History (JOHN V. A. 
FINE), 293-297 

Legrand’s Heérodote, His- 
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toires, Livre IX, Calliope. 
Texte établi et traduit. 
Index Analytique (LIONEL 
PEARSON ), 440-442 

Lepore’s 11 Princeps Cicero- 
niano e gli ideali politici 
della tarda repubblica 
(Mason HAMMOND), 94-96 

Lobel and Roberts’ The Oxy- 
rhynchus_ Papyri, Part 
XXII. Edited with trans- 
lations and notes (NAPH- 
TALI LEWIS), 329-331 

Loriauaz’s L’étre et la forme 
selon Platon: Essai sur la 
dialectique platonicienne 
(RoBERT G. HOERBER), 

315-316 

Martin’s (J.) T. Lucreti 
Cari De Rerum Natura 
Libri Sex. 2nd ed. (J. P. 
ELDER), 191-196 

Martin’s (V.) Papyrus Bod- 
mer, I: Iliade, Chants 5 
et 6 (GEORGE MELVILLE 
BOLLIne), 206-212 

Meyer’s Die Urkunden im 
Geschichtswerk des Thu- 
kydides (Matcotm F. 
McGRrGEor), 442-443 

Nilsson’s Die hellenistische 
Schule (PHILLIP DE Lacy), 

438-440 

Norwood’s Essays on Eu- 
ripidean Drama (CHARLES 
T. MurpHy), 419-425 

Oost’s Roman Policy in Epi- 
rus and Acarnania in the 
Age of the Roman Con- 
quest of Greece (JOHN V. 

A. FINE), 110-111 

Otto’s The Homeric Gods. 
Translated by Moses 
Hadas (G. M. A. GRUBE), 

331-333 

Parker, see Kamerbeek. 

Pohlenz’ Die _ griechische 
Tragiédie. Zweite neubear- 
beitete Auflage. Vol. I: 
Textband; Vol. MII: 
Erlauterungsband (RIcH- 
MOND LATTIMORE), 197-202 

Roberts, see Lobel. 

Roos’ Die tragische Orches- 
tik im Zerrbild der altat- 
tischen Komiédie (Davip 
M. RoBinson), 449-450 

Sangiacomo’s Sallustio 
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(WENDELL CLAUSEN), 
325-328 
Schiller, see Westermann. 
Schreuder, see Kamerbeek. 
Singer, Holmyard, Hall’s A 
History of Technology, I: 
From Early Times to Fall 
of Ancient Empires (ELI- 
As J. BICKERMAN), 96-100 
Studi in onore di Gino Fu- 
naioli (HENRY T. Row- 
ELL), 428-433 
Thierfelder, see Koerte. 
Uhlfelder’s De Proprietate 
Sermonum vel Rerum. A 
Study and Critical Edi- 
tion of a Set of Verbal 
Distinctions (DoroTHy M. 
SCHULLIAN), 221-222 
Untersteiner’s The Sophists. 
Translated from the Ital- 
ian by Kathleen Freeman 
(Epwin L. MINAR, JR.), 
100-104 
von Fritz’ The Theory of 
the Mixed Constitution 
in Antiquity. A Critical 
Analysis of Polybius’ Po- 
litical Ideas (MASON 
HAMMOND), 297-300 


Westermann’s Apokrimata. 
Decisions of Septimius 
Severus on Legal Matters. 
Text, Translation, and- 
Historical Analysis. Legal 
Commentary by A. Arthur 


Schiller (C. BRaApForD 
WELLES), 84-88 
Westermann’s The Slave 


Systems of Greek and Ro- 
man Antiquity (C. BRrap- 
FORD WELLES), 316-318 


Westman’s Plutarch gegen 
Kolotes; sein Schrift 
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philosophiegeschichtliche 
Quelle (PHILLIP DE Lacy), 


433-438 
Young’s (J. and S.) Terra- 
cotta Figurines from 


Kourion in Cyprus (Doro- 
THY THOMPSON), 
301-304 
Zuniz’ The Political Plays 
of Euripides (PATRICIA 
NEILS BOULTER), 425-428 


Senatorial Opposition to 
Claudius and Nero, 113-132 

SILK, E. T. A Fresh Approach 
to Horace. II, 20, 255-263 

Some Friends of the Caesars, 
264-273 

Sophocles, The Date of the 
Oedipus Tyrannus of, 133-147 

Structure (The) of Juvenal 
IV, 68-73 

SyME, RONALD. Some Friends 
of the Caesars, 264-273 


Thorius, Spurius, The Legisla- 
tion of, 376-395 
Top, Marcus N. A New Eleu- 
sinian Title? 52-54 
Two (The) Boar-Sacrifices in 
the Iguvine Tables, 177-180 


Vergil, Notes on Primitivism 


in, 288-290 
Vergil’s Georgics, The Im- 

agery of Ascent-Descent 

in, 337-358 


Veterans (The) and Praefec- 
tus Castrorum of the II 
Traiana in A. D. 157, 359-375 

Vowing (The) of a Pelanos, 55-60 


WaliseLass, A. A. I. Demonax, 
167-176 

WALTON, Francis R. Notes on 
Diodorus, 274-281, 408-414 
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Medicine in the Time of Tiberius and Hadrian: 


SORANUS’ 


. . Translated with an 
Introduction by OWSEI TEMKIN 


with the assistance of NICHOLSON J. EASTMAN, 


LUDWIG EDELSTEIN, and ALAN F. GUTTMACHER 


5. ORANUS, who practiced medicine in the early second cen- 
tury A. D., was one of the most learned and lucid medical writers 
of antiquity. Of his works which have been preserved in Greek, 
the Gynecology is the most important and revealing of his thought, 
representing ancient gynecology and obstetrics at their height. 
Indeed, many of Soranus’ theories and techniques were part of 
medical practice as late as the sixteenth century. 

Soranus is of added interest because he is regarded as the out- 
standing representative of a school of ancient medicine known 
as the “ methodist’ sect. The methodists rivaled the older dog- 
matic and empirical sects, rejecting both etiological research and 
mere experience and concentrating instead on a study of the 
phenomena of diseases themselves. 

This translation, which is the first into English, was made from 
the most authoritative Greek text. It brings to the modern reader 
rich and fascinating insights into ancient medicine. The Intro- 
duction gives the background necessary to place the work in its 
proper historical and scientific perspective. 


308 pages The Johns Hopkins Press 
$5.00 BALTIMORE 18, MARYLAND 


EPICURUS AND HIS GODS 


By A. J. FESTUGIERE, O.P. Translated by C. W. Chilton. “An ex- 
cellent account of fourth-century moral and religious problems against 
their historical background . . . a both just and illuminating picture 
(most exhaustively documented) of Epicurus’s own position.”—THE 
Times (London) LiTErary SuPPLEMENT. With ample references, many 


quotations from important but inaccessible texts, a full bibliography. 
$2.25 


M. TVLLI CICERONIS DE NATVRA 
DEORVM 


LIBER PRIMVS 


Edited, with Introduction and Commentary, by ARTHUR STANLEY 
PEASE, Pope Professor of Latin, Emeritus, Harvard. This book pre- 
sents the text of the most important extant Latin work in comparative 
history and philosophy of religion. Professor Pease discusses its re- 
ligious context; Cicero’s purpose in writing it and its place among his 
other works; and its form, composition, sources, and subsequent in- 
fluence, especially in early Christian thought. Revised Latin text, with 
apparatus of variant readings, and illustrative materials drawn from a 
wide range of ancient and modern writers. $15.00 


SELECTIONS FROM LATIN PROSE 
AND POETRY 
AN INTRODUCTION TO ROMAN LITERATURE 


Edited by KARL POMEROY HARRINGTON and KENNETH 
SCOTT. This well-known survey of the great prose and poetry of 
more than 50 significant Roman authors is now published by Harvard 
University Press. It is an ideal textbook for first year college Latin 
students. With notes, special vocabulary, metrical index. $5.00 


Through your bookseller, or from 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


79 GARDEN STREET, CAMBRIDGE 38, MASSACHUSETTS 
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